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IMPORTANT TO ALL 
LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


‘Among the most useful medicines that 


eee PREPARED BY | have been introduced within the last century 
.C.ENO'S PATENT -S\ __ 





is ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” There is no 
doubt that where it has been taken in the 
Ce earliest stage of a disease, it has, in many 
7" iS ‘ instances, prevented what would otherwise 
a; ENO S , have beenasevere illness. The effect of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” upon a disordered and 
feverish condition of the system is marvellous. 
As a nursery medicine the “ FRUIT SALT” 
is invaluable ; instead of children disliking it, 
they look upon it rather in the light of a luxury. 
gi hi % HEALTH-CIVING. As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases 
eS PLEASANT. COOLING, of any sort of over-indulgence in eating or 
“"Eaiiename drinking, ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is all 
. that is needful to restore freshness and vigour. 
In cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it 
is especially useful, and should be taken in 
all cases where persons suffer from a sluggish 
condition of the liver.’ 




















Young Lady’s Journal. 
DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late 


hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic 
drinks, &c.—ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is the best known remedy. It removes fcetid or 
poisonous matter—the groundwork of disease—from the blood by natural means, allays 
nervous excitement, depression, headaches, &c., and restores the nervous system to its proper 
condition. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


FROM ENGLAND TO SYDNEY ON BOARD THE ‘SAMUEL 

PLIMSOLL.’— Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter from my daughter, who 
sailed for Sydney last April as assistant matron of the “ Samuel Plimsoll,” in which she 
says :—“ I am sorry, indeed, dad, to hear how the winter has tried you. Make up your 
mind to come out here. You will never regret. it; and don’t forget to bring some ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ It was the only cure on board for sea-sickness. I gave it nearly all away 
to those who were ill, which seemed to revive them, and they soon began to rally under its 
soothing influence.”—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, TRUTH. 6 Asylum Road, Old Kent 
Road, 8.E. Mr. J.C. ENo.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, 

and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced 
by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and 
yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in 
an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’-—ADAMs, 





CAUTION.—Laamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
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By Tne Avutuor or ‘ Joun Herrina,’ ‘ Menaran,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
NOAH’S ARK. 


ASPER left Eve with Mr. Coyshe whilst he went in quest of 
the manager. He had written to Mr. Justice Barret as soon 
as it was decided that the visit was to be made, so as to prepare 
him for an interview, but there had not been time for a reply. 
The surgeon was to order a supper at the inn. A few minutes 
later Jasper came to them. He had seen the manager, who was 
then engaged, but requested that they would shortly see him in 
his rooms at the inn. Time was precious, the little party had a 
journey before them. They therefore hastily ate their meal, and 
when Eve was ready, Jasper accompanied her to the apartments 
occupied by the manager. Mr. Coyshe was left over the half- 
consumed supper, by no means disposed, as it had to be paid for, 
to allow so much of it to depart uneaten. 

Jasper knocked at the door indicated as that of the rooms 
occupied by the manager and his family, and on opening it was 
met by a combination of noises that bewildered, and of odours 
that suffocated. 

‘Come in, I am glad to see you,’ said a voice; ‘ Justice sent 
word I was to expect and detain you.’ 

The manager’s wife came forward to receive the visitors. 


She was a pretty young woman, with very light frizzled hair, 
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cut short—a head like that of the ‘curly-headed plough-boy.’ 
Eve could hardly believe her eyes ; was this the real Preciosa who f 
on the stage had worn dark flowing hair? The face was good- 
humoured, simple, but not clean, for the paint and powder had 
been imperfectly washed off. It adhered at the corners of the 
eyes and round the nostrils. Also a ring of white powder lingered 
on her neck and at the roots of her hair on her brow. 

‘Come in,’ she said, with a kindly smile that made pleasant , 
dimples in her cheeks, ‘but take care where you walk. This is 
my parrot, a splendid bird; look at his green back and scarlet 
wing. Awake, old Poll ?’ 

‘Does your mother know you’re out?’ answered the parrot 
hoarsely, with the hard eyes fixed on Eve. . 

The girl turned cold and drew back. 

‘Look at my Tom,’ said Mrs. Justice Barret, ‘ how he races : 
round his cage.’ She pointed to a squirrel tearing inanely up the 
wires of a revolving drum in which he was confined. ‘That is the 
way in which he greets my return from the theatre. Mind the 
cradle! Excuse my dress, I have been attending to baby.’ She 
rocked vigorously. ‘Slyboots, he knows when I come back, without 
opening his peepers. Sucking your thumb vigorously, are you ? 
| I could eat it—I could eat you, you are sweet as barley-sugar.’ f 
The enthusiastic mother dived with both arms into the cradle, 
brought out the-child, and hugged it ‘ill it screamed. 

‘What is Jacko about, I wonder?’ said the ex-Preciosa; ‘do 
observe him, sitting in the corner as demure as an old woman 
during a sermon. I'll warrant he’s been at more mischief. What 
do you suppose I have found him out in? I was knitting a 
stocking for Justice, and when the time came for me to go to the 
| theatre I put the half-finished stocking with the ball of worsted 
down in the bed. I mistrusted Jacko. As I dare not leave him 
| in this room with baby, I locked him into the sleeping apart- 
ment. Will you believe me? he found what I had concealed. 
| He plunged into the bed and discovered the stocking and un- 
ravelled the whole; not only so, but he has left his hair on the 
sheets, and whatever Justice will say to me and to Jacko I do not 
know. Never mind, if he is cross I'll survive it. Now, Jacko, 
how often have I told you not to bite off the end of your tail ? 

The poor fellow is out of health, and we must not be hard on him.’ 

The monkey blinked his eyes and rubbed his nose. He knew 
that his delinquencies were being expatiated on. 

‘You have not seen all my family yet,’ said Mrs. Barret. 
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‘There is a box of white mice under the bed in the next room. 
The darlings are so tame that they will nestle in my bosom. Do 
you believe me? I went once to the theatre, quite forgetting one 
was there, till I came to dress, I mean undress, and then it 
tumbled out. I missed my leads that evening, I was distracted 
lest the mouse should get away. I told the prompter to keep 
him till I could reclaim the rascal. Come in, dears! Come in!’ 
This was shouted, and a boy and girl burst in at the door. 

‘My only darlings, these three,’ said Mrs. Barret, pointing to 
the children and the babe. ‘They’ve been having some supper. 
Did you see them on the stage? They were gipsies. Be quick 
and slip out of your clothes, pets, and tumble into bed. Never 
mind your prayers to-night. I have visitors, and cannot attend to 
you. Say them twice over to-morrow morning instead. What? 
Hungry still? Here, Jacko! surrender that crust, and Polly must 
give up her lump of sugar; bite evenly between you.’ Then 
turning to her guests, with her pleasant face all smiles, ‘I love 
animals! I have been denied a large family, I have only three, 
but then—I’ve not been married six years. One must love. What 
would the world be without love? We are made to love. Do 
you agree with me, Jacko, you mischievous little pig? Now—no 
biting, Polly! You snapping also?’ 

Then, to her visitors, ‘ Take a chair—that is, take two.’ 

To her children, ‘ What, is this manners? Your hat, Bill, 
and your frock, Philadelphia, and heaven knows what other rags 
of clothes on the only available chairs.’ She swept the children’s 
garments upon the floor, and kicked them under the table. 

‘Now then,’ to the guests, ‘sit down and be comfortable. 
Justice will be here directly. Barret don’t much like all these 
animals, but, Lord bless your souls! I can’t do without them. My 
canary died,’ she snivelled, and wiped nose and eyes on the back of 
her hand. ‘He got poisoned by the monkey, I suspect, who fed 
him on scraps of green paper picked off the wall. One must love! 
But it comes expensive. They make us pay damages wherever 
we stay. They charge things to our darlings I swear they never 
did. The manager is as meek as Moses, and he bears like a 
miller’s ass. Here he comes—I know his sweet step. Don’t 
look at me. I'll sit with my back to you; baby is fidgety.’ Then 
entered the manager, Mr. Justice Barret, a quiet man with a pa:ty 
face. 

‘That’s him,’ exclaimed the wife, ‘I said so. I knew his step. 
I adore him. He is a genius. I love him—even his pimples. 
Q2 
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One must love. Now—don’t mind me.’ The good-natured 
creature carried off her baby into a corner, and seated herself 
with it on a stool; the monkey followed her, knowing that he 
was not appreciated by the manager, and seated himself beside 
her, also with his back to the company, and was engrossed in her 
proceedings with the baby. 

Mr. Justice Barret had a bald head, he was twice his wife’s 
age, had a very smooth face shining with soap. His hands were 
delicate and clean. He wore polished boots, and white cravat, 
and a well-brushed black frock-coat. How he managed in a 
menagerie of children and animals to keep himself tidy was a 
wonder to the company. 

‘Oh, Barret dear !’ exclaimed his lady, looking over her shoulder, 
and the monkey turned its head at the same time. ‘I’ve hada 
jolly row with the landlady over that sheet to which I set fire.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said the manager, ‘how often have I urged you 
not to learn your part on the bed with the candle by your side or 
in your hand? You will set fire to your precious self some day.’ 

‘ About the sheet, Barret,’ continued his wife; ‘ I’ve paid for 
it, and have torn it into four. It will make pocket-handkerchiefs 
for you, dear.’ 

‘Rather large ?’ asked the manager, deferentially. 

‘Rather, but that don’t matter. Last longer before coming 
to the wash, and so save money in the end.’ 

The manager was now at length able to reach and shake 
hands with Eve and Jasper. 

‘Bless me, my dear child,’ he said to the former, ‘ you remind 
me wonderfully of your mother. How is she? I should like to 
see her again. A sad pity she ever gave up the profession. She 
had the instincts of an artiste in her, but no training, horribly 
amateurish ; that, however, would rub off.’ 

‘ She is dead,’ answered Eve. ‘ Did you not know that ?’ 

‘Dead!’ exclaimed the manager. ‘Poor soul! so sweet, so 
simple, so right-minded. Dead, dead! Ah me! the angels go 
to heaven and the sinners are left. Did she remain with your 
father, or go home to her own parents ?’ 

‘I thought,’ said Eve, much agitated, ‘that you could have 
told me concerning her.’ 

‘I!’ Mr. Justice Barret opened his eyes wide. ‘I!’ 

‘My dear!’ called Mrs. Barret, ‘will you be so good as to 
throw me over my apron. I am dressing baby for the night, and 
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heaven alone knows where his little night-shirt is. Ill tie him 
up in this apron.’ 

‘Does your mother know you're out ?’ asked the parrot with 
its head on one side, looking at Eve. 

‘I think,’ said Jasper, ‘it would be advisable for me to have a 
private talk with you, Mr. Barret, if you do not mind walking 
with me in the square, and then Miss Eve Jordan can see you 
after. Our time is precious.’ 

‘By all means,’ answered the manager, ‘if Miss Jordan wiil 
remain with my wife.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Eve, looking at the parrot ; she was alarmed at 
the bird. 

‘Do not be afraid of Poll,’ said Mr. Barret. Then to his wife, 
‘Sophie! I don’t think it wise to tie up baby as you propose. He 
might be throttled. We are going out. Look for the night-dress, 
and let me have the apron again for Polly.’ 

At once the article required rushed like a rocket through the 
air, and struck the manager on the breast. 

‘There,’ said he, ‘I will cover Polly, and she will go to sleep 
and talk no more.’ 

Then the manager and Jasper went out. 

‘Now,’ said the latter, ‘in few words I beg you to tell me what 
you know about the wife of Mr. Jordan of Morwell. She was my 
sister.’ 

‘Indeed !—and your name? I forget what you wrote.’ 

‘My name is Babb; but that matters nothing.’ 

‘I never knew that of your sister. She would not tell whence 
she came or who she was.’ 

‘From your words just now,’ said Jasper, ‘I gather that you 
are unaware that she eloped from Morwell with an actor. I could 
not speak of this before her daughter.’ 

‘ Eloped with an actor!’ repeated the manager. ‘If she did, 
it was after I knew her. Excuse me, I cannot believe it. She 
may have gone home to her father; he wanted her to return to 
him.’ 

‘You know that ?’ 

‘Of course Ido. He came to me, when I was at Tavistock, 
and learned from me where she was. He went to Morwell to see 
her once or twice, to induce her to return to him.’ 

‘You must be very explicit,’ said Jasper, gravely. ‘ My sister 
never came home. Neither my father nor I know to this day 
what became of her,’ 
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‘Then she must have remained at Morwell. Her daughter 
says she is dead.’ 

‘She did not remain at Morwell. She disappeared.’ 

‘This is very extraordinary. I will tell you all I know, but 
that is not much. She was not with us very long. She fell ill 
as we were on our way from Plymouth to Launceston, and we were 
obliged to leave her at Morwell, the nearest house; that is some 
eighteen or nineteen years ago. She never rejoined us. After a 
year, or a year and a half, we were at Tavistock on our way to 
Plymouth, from Exeter by Okehampton, and there her father met 
us, and I told him what had become of her. I know that I walked 
out one day to Morwell and saw her. I believe her father had 
several interviews with her, then something occurred which pre- 
vented his meeting her as he had engaged, and he asked me to 
see her again and explain his absence. I believe her union with 
the gentleman at Morwell was not quite regular, but of that I 
know nothing for certain. Anyhow, her father disapproved and 
would not meet Mr.—what was his name ?—oh, Jordan. He saw 
his daughter in private, on some rock that stands above the 
Tamar. There also I met her, by his direction. She was very 
decided not to leave her child and husband, though sorry to offend 
and disobey her father. That is all I know—yes! I recall the day— 
Midsummer Eve, June the twenty-third. I never saw her again.’ 

‘But are you not aware that my father went to Morwell on the 
next day, Midsummer Day, and was told that Eve had eloped 
with you ?’ 

‘With me!’ the manager stood still. ‘With me! Nonsense!’ 

‘On the twenty-fourth she was gone.’ 

Mr. Barret shook his head. ‘I cannot understand.’ 

‘One word more,’ said Jasper. * You will see Miss Eve Jordan. 
Do not tell her that Iam her uncle. Do not cast a doubt on her 
mother’s death. Speak to her only in praise of her mother as you 
knew her.’ 

‘This is puzzling indeed,’ said the manager. ‘ We have had 
a party with us, an amateur, a walking character, who talked of 
Morwell as if he knew it, and I told -him about the Miss Eve we 
had left there and her marriage to the squire. I may have said, 
““If ever you go there again, remember me to the lady, supposing 
her alive, and tell me if the child be as beautiful as I remember 
her mother.” ’ 

‘There is but one man,’ said Jasper, ‘ who holds the key to the 
mystery, and he must be forced to disclose.’ 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
IN PART. 


Mr. JoRDAN knew more of what went on than Barbara suspected. 
Jane Welsh attended to him a good deal, and she took a mean 
delight in spying into the actions of her young mistresses, and 
making herself acquainted with everything that went on in the 
house and on the estate. In this she was encouraged by Mr. 
Jordan, who listened to what she told him and became excited 
and suspicious; and the fact of exciting his suspicions was en- 
couragement tothe maid. The vulgar mind hungers for notoriety, 
and the girl was flattered by finding that what she hinted stirred 
the crazy mind of the old man. He was a man prone to suspicion, 
and to suspect those nearest to him. The recent events at Mor- 
well had made him mistrust his own children. He could not 
suppose that Martin Babb had escaped without their connivance. 
It was a triumph to the base mind of Jane to stand closer in her 
master’s confidence than his own children, and she used her 
best endeavours to thrust herself further in by aggravating his 
suspicions. 

Barbara was not at ease in her own mind ; she was particularly 
annoyed to hear that Martin was still in the neighbourhood, on 
their land ; naturally frank, she was impatient of the constraint laid 
on her. She heartily desired that the time would come when 
concealments might end. She acknowledged the necessity for 
concealment, but resented it, and could not quite forgive Jasper 
for having forced it upon her. She even chilled in her manner 
towards him, when told that Martin was still a charge. The fact 
that she was obliged to think of and succour a man with whom 
she was not in sympathy reacted on her relations with Jasper, and 
produced constraint. 

That Jane watched her and Jasper, Barbara did not suspect. 
Honourable herself, she could not believe that another would act 
dishonourably. She undervalued Jane’s abilities. She knew her 
to be a common-minded girl, fond of talking, but she made no 
allowance for that natural inquisitiveness which is the seedleaf of 
intelligence. The savage who cannot count beyond the fingers of 
one hand is a masterof cunning. There is this difference between 
men and beasts. The latter bite and destroy the weakly of their 
race; men attack, rend, and trample on the noblest of their 
species, 
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Mr. Jordan knew that Jasper and Eve had gone together for a 
long journey, and that Barbara sat up awaiting their return. He 
had been left unconsulted, he was uninformed by his daughters, 
and was very angry. He waited all next day, expecting something 
to be said to him on the subject, but not a word was spoken. 

The weather now changed. The brilliant summer days had 
suffered an eclipse. The sky was overcast with grey cloud, and 
cold north-west winds came from the Atlantic, and made the 
leaves of beech and oak shiver. On the front of heaven, on the 
face of earth, was written Ichabod—the glory is departed. What 
poetry is to the mind, that the sun is to nature. The sun was 
withdrawn, and the hard light was colourless, prosaic. There was 
nowhere beauty any more. Two chilly damp days had transformed 
all. Mr. Jordan shivered in his room. The days seemed to have 
shortened by a leap. 

Mr. Jordan, out of perversity, because Barbara had advised his 
remaining in, had walked into the garden, and after shivering 
there a few minutes had returned to his room, out of humour 
with his daughter because he felt she was in the right in the 
counsel she gave. 

Then Jane came to him, with mischief in her eyes, breathless. 
‘ Please, master,’ she said in low tones, looking about her to make 
sure she was not overheard. ‘What do y’think, now! Mr. Jasper 
have agone to the wood, carrying a blanket. What can he want 
that for, I’d like to know. He’s not thinking of sleeping there, 
I reckon.’ 

‘Go after him, Jane,’ said Mr. Jordan. ‘You are a good girl, 
more faithful than my own flesh and blood. Do not allow him to 
see that he is followed.’ 

The girl nodded knowingly, and went out. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Jordan to himself, ‘ I’ll come to the bottom 
of this plot at last. My own children have turned against me. I 
will let them see that I can counter-plot. Though I be sick and 
feeble and old, I will show that Iam master still in my own house. 
Who is there ?’ j 

Mr. Coyshe entered, bland and fresh, rubbing his hands. 4 
‘Well, Jordan,’ said he—he had become familiar in his address 
since his engagement—‘ how are you? And my fairy Eve, how 
is she? None the worse for her junket ?’ 

‘ Junket !’ repeated the old man. ‘ What junket ?’ 

‘Bless your soul!’ said the surgeon, airily. ‘Of course you 
think only of curdled milk. I don’t allude to that local dish— 
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or rather bowl—I mean Eve’s expedition to Plymouth t’other 
night.’ 

‘Eve—Plymouth !’ 

‘Of course. Did you not know? Have I betrayed a secret ? 
Lord bless me, why should it be kept a secret? She enjoyed 
herself famously. Knows no better, and thought the performance 
was perfection. I have seen Kemble, and Kean, and Vestris. 
But for a provincial theatre it was well enough.’ 

‘You went with her to the theatre ?’ 

‘Yes, I and Mr. Jasper. But don’t fancy she went only out 
of love of amusement. She went to see the manager, a Mr. 
Justice Thingamajig.’ 

‘ Barret ?’ 

‘ That’s the man, because he had known her mother.’ 

Mr. Jordan’s face changed, and his eyes stared. He put up 
his hands as though waving away something that hung before him. 

‘And Jasper ?’ 

‘Oh, Jasper was with her. They left me to eat my supper in 
comfort. I can’t afford to spoil my digestion, and I’m particularly 
fond of crab. You cannot eat crab in a scramble and do it 
justice.’ 

‘Did Jasper see the manager?* Mr. Jordan’s voice was hollow. 
His hands, which he held deprecatingly before him, quivered. He 
had his elbows on the arms of his chair. 

‘Oh, yes, of course he did. Don’t you understand? He went 
with Eve whilst I finished the crab. It was really a shame; they 
neither of them half cleaned out their claws, they were in such 
a hurry. Preciosa was not amiss, but I preferred crab. One 
can get plays better elsewhere, but crab nowhere of superior 
quality.’ 

Mr. Jordan began to pick at the horse-hair of his chair arm. 
There was a hole in the cover, and his thin white nervous fingers 
plucked at the stuffing, and pulled it out, and twisted it and 
threw it down, and plucked again. 

‘What—what did Jasper hear?’ he asked falteringly. 

‘How can I tell, Jordan? Iwas not with them. I tell you, 
I was eating my supper quietly, and chewing every mouthful. I 
cannot bolt my food. It is bad—unprincipled to do so.’ 

‘They told you nothing ?’ 

‘I made no inquiries, and no information was volunteered.’ 

A slight noise behind him made Coyshe turn. Eve was in the 
doorway. ‘Here she is to answer for herself, said the surgeon. 
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‘Eve, my love, your father is curious about your excursion to 
HW Plymouth, and wants to know all you heard from the manager.’ 

iH ‘Oh, papa! I ought to have told you!’ stammered Eve. 

\ ‘What did he say ?’ asked the old man, half impatiently, half 
HH fearfully. 

| ‘Look here, governor,’ said the surgeon; ‘it strikes me that 
ih | you are not acting straight with the girl, and as she is about to 
| become my wife, I'll stand up for her and say what is fitting. I 
cannot see the fun of forcing her to run away a day’s journey to 
pick up a few scraps of information about her mother, when you 
keep locked up in your own head all that she wants to know. I 
can understand and make allowance for you not liking to tell her 
everything, if things were not —as is reported—quite ecclesiastically 
square between you and the lady. But Eve is no longer a child. 
I intend her to become my wife, and sooner or later she must 
| know all. Make a clean breast and tell everything.’ 

1 ‘Yes,’ said Jasper, entering, ‘ the advice is good.’ 

‘You come also!’ exclaimed the old man, firing up and 
pointing with trembling fingers to the intruder ; ‘ you come—you 
H | who have led my children into disobedience! My own daughters 
| 





are in league against me. As for this girl, Eve, whom I have 
loved, who has been to me as the apple of my eye, she is false 
to me.’ 


i ‘Oh, papa! dear papa!’ pleaded Eve with tears, ‘do not say 
! this. It is not true.’ 

| ‘Not true? Why do you practise concealment from me? 
| Why do you carry about with you a ring which Mr. Coyshe never 
gave you? Produce it, I have been told about it. You have left 





it on your table and it has been seen, a ring with a turquoise 
forget-me-not. Who gave you that? Answer me if you dare. 
What is the meaning of these runnings to and fro into the woods, 
to the rocks?’ The old man worked himself into wildness and 
| want of consideration for his child, and for Coyshe to whom she 
l was engaged. ‘Listen to me, you, he turned to the surgeon, 
| holding forth his stick which he had caught up ; ‘ you shall judge 
t| between us. This girl, this daughter of mine, has met again and 
again in secret a man whom I hate, a man who robbed his own 
| father of money that belonged to me, a man who has been a jail- 
bird, an escaped felon. Is not this so? Eve, deny it if you can.’ 
‘Father!’ began Eve, trembling, ‘ youare ill, you are excited.’ 
‘ Answer me!’ he shouted so loud as to make all start, striking 
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at the same time the floor with his stick, ‘have you not met him 
in secret ?’ 

She hung her head and sobbed. 

‘You aided that man in making his escape when he was in 
the hands of the police. I brought the police upon him, and you 
worked to deliver him. Answer me. Was it not so?’ 

She faintly murmured, ‘ Yes.’ 

This had been but a conjecture of Mr. Jordan. He was 
emboldened to proceed, but now Jasper stood forward, grave, 
collected, facing the white, wild old man. ‘Mr. Jordan,’ he said, 
‘that man of whom you speak is my brother. I am to blame, 
not Miss Eve. Actively neither I nor—most assuredly—your 
daughter assisted in his escape; but I will not deny that I was 
aware he meditated evasion, and he effected it, not through active 
assistance given him, but because his guards were careless, and 
because I did not indicate to them the means whereby he was 
certain to get away, and which I saw and they overlooked.’ 

‘ Stand aside,’ shouted the angry oldman. He loved Eve more 
than he loved any one else, and, as is so often the case when the 
mind is unhinged, his suspicion and wrath were chiefly directed 
against his best beloved. He struck at Jasper with his stick, to 
drive him on one side, and he shrieked with fury to Eve, who 
shrank from him. ‘You have met this felon, and you love him. 
That is why I have had such difficulty with you to get your con- 
sent to Mr. Coyshe. Is it not so? Come, answer.’ 

‘TI like poor Martin,’ sobbed Eve. ‘I forgive him taking my 
money ; it was not his fault.’ 

‘See there! she confesses all. Who gave you that ring with 
the blue stones of which I have been told? It did not belong to 
your mother. Mr. Coyshe never gave it you. Answer me at 
once, or I will throw my stick at you. Who gave you that ring?’ 

The surgeon, in his sublime self-conceit, not for a moment 
supposing that any other man had been preferred to himself, 
thinking that Mr. Jordan was off his head, turned to Eve and said 
in a low voice, ‘Humour him. It is safest. Say what he wishes 
you to say.’ 

‘Martin gave me the ring,’ she answered, trembling. 

‘How came you one time to be without your mother’s ring? 
How came you at another to be possessed of it? Explain that.’ 

Eve threw herself on her knees with a cry. 

‘Oh, papa! dear papa! ask me no more questions,’ 

‘Listen all to me,’ said Mr, Jordan, in a loud hard voice. He 
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rose from his chair, resting a hand on each arm, and heaving him- 
self into an upright position. His face was livid, his eyes burned 
like coals, his hair bristled on his head, as though electrified. He 
came forward, walking with feet wide apart, and with his hands 
uplifted, and stood over Eve still kneeling, gazing up at him with 
terror. 

‘Listen to me, all of you. I know more than any of you 
suppose. I spy where you are secret. That man who robbed me 
of my money has lurked in this neighbourhood to rob me of my 
child. Shall I tell you who he is, this felon, who stole from his 
father? He is her mother’s brother, Eve’s uncle.’ 

Eve stared with blank eyes into his face. Martin—her uncle! 
She uttered a cry and covered her eyes. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE OLD GUN. 


Mr. JoRDAN was alone in his room. Evening had set in, the 
room was not» only chilly, it was dark. He sat in his leather- 
backed, leather-armed chair with his stick in his hands—in both 
hands, held across him, and now and then he put the stick up to 
his mouth and gnawed at it in the middle. At others he made a 
sudden movement, slipping his hand down to the ferule and 
striking in the air with the handle at the black spots which 
floated in the darkness, of a blackness most intense. He was 
teased by them, and by his inability to strike them aside. His 
stick went through them, as through ink, and they closed again 
when cut, and drifted on through his circle of vision unhurt, un- 
disturbed. 

Mr. Coyshe was gone; he had ordered the old man to be left 
as much in quiet as might be, and he had taken a boy from the 
farm with him on a horse, to bring back a soothing draught which 
he promised to send. Mr. Jordan had complained of sleeplessness, 
his nerves were evidently in a high and perilous state of tension. 
Before he left, Mr. Coyshe had said to Barbara, ‘ Keep an eye on 
your father, there is irritation somewhere. He talks in an un- 
reasoning manner. I will send him something to compose him, 
and call again to-morrow. In the mean time,’ he coughed, ‘ I— 
I—would not allow him to shave himself,’ 
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Barbara’s blood curdled. ‘You do not think——’ She was 
unable to finish her sentence. 

‘Do as I say, and do not allow him to suppose himself 
watched.’ 

Now Barbara acted with unfortunate indiscretion. Knowing 
that her father was suspicious of her, and complained of her 
observing him, knowing also that his suspicicns extended to 
Jasper whom he disliked, knowing also that he had taken a liking 
for Jane, she bade Jane remain about her father, and not allow 
him to be many minutes unwatched. 

Jane immediately went to the old gentleman, and told him 
the instructions given her. ‘And—please your honour,’ she 
crept close to him, ‘I’ve seen him. He is on the Raven Rock. 
He has lighted a fire and is warming himself. I think it be the 
very man that was took here, but I can’t say for certain, as I 
didn’t see the face of him as was took, nor of him on the Rock, 
but they be both men, and much about a height.’ 

‘Jane! Is Joseph anywhere about ?’ 

‘No, sir,—not higher than Tavistock.’ 

‘Go to him immediately. Bid him collect what men he can, 
and surround the fellow and secure him.’ 

‘But, your honour! Miss Barbara said I was to watch you as 
a cat watches a mouse.’ 

‘Who is master here, I or she? I order you to go; and if 
she is angry I will protect you against her. I am to be watched, 
am I? By my own children? By my servant? This is more 
than I can bear. The whole world is conspiring against me. 
How can I trust any one—even Jane? How can I say that the 
police were not bribed before to let him go? And they may be 
bribed again. Trust none but thyself,’ he muttered, and stood up. 

‘Please, master,’ said Jane, ‘you may be certain I will do 
what you want. I’m not like some folks, as is unnatural to their 
very parents. Why, sir! what do y’ think? As I were a coming 
in, who should run by me, looking the pictur’ of fear, but Miss 
Eve. And where do y’ think her runned? Why, sir—I watched 
her, and her went as fast as a leaping hare over the fields towards 
the Raven Rock—to where he be. Well, I’m sure I'd not do 
that. I don’t mind a-going to love feasts in chapel with Joseph, 
but I wouldn’t go seeking him in a wood. Some folks have too 
much self-respect for that, I reckon.’ She muttered this looking 
up at the old man, uncertain how he would take it. 

‘Go,’ said he. ‘Leave me—go at once.’ 
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Presently Barbara came in, and found her father alone. 

‘What, no one with you, papa?’ 

‘No—I want to be alone. Do you grudge me quiet? Must 
I live under a microscope? Must I have everything I do marked, 
every word noted? Why do you peer in here? Am I an escaped 
felon to be guarded? Am I likely to break out? Will you leave 
me? I tell youI do not want you here. I desire solitude. I 
have had you and Coyshe and Eve jabbering here till my head 
spins and my temples are bursting. Leave me alone.’ Then, 
with the craftiness of incipient derangement, he said, ‘ I have had 
two—three bad nights, and want sleep. Iwas dozing in my chair 
when Jane came in to light a fire. I sent her out. Then, when 
I was nodding off again, I heard cook or Jasper tramping through 
the hall. That roused me, and now when I hoped to compose 
myself again, you thrust yourself upon me; are you all ina league 
to drive me mad by forbidding me sleep? That is how Hopkins, 
the witch-finder, got the poor wretches to confess. He would 
not suffer them to sleep, and at last, in sheer madness and hunger 
for rest, they confessed whatever was desired of them. You want 
to force something out of me. That is why you will not let me 
sleep.’ 

‘ Papa dear, I shall be so glad if you can sleep. I promise you 
shall be left quite alone for an hour.’ 

‘Oh,—an hour! limited to sixty minutes.’ 

‘Dear papa, till you rap on the wall, to intimate that you are 
awake.’ 

‘You will not pry and peer ?’ 

‘No one shall come near you. I will forbid every one the hall, 
lest a step on the pavement should disturb you.’ 

‘What are you doing there ?’ 

‘Taking away your razor, papa.’ 

Then he burst into a shrill, bitter laugh—a laugh that shivered 
through her heart. He said nothing, but remained chuckling in 
his chair. | 

‘I dare say Jasper will sharpen them for you, papa, he is very 
kind,’ said Barbara, ashamed of her dissimulation. So it came 
about that the old half-crazy squire was left in the gathering 
gloom entirely alone and unguarded. Nothing could do him 
more good than a refreshing sleep, Barbara argued, and went 
away to her own room, where she lit a candle, drew down her 
blind, and set herself to needlework. 

She had done what she could. The pantry adjoined the room 
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of her father. Jane would hear if he knocked or called. She did 
not know that Jane was gone. 

Ignatius Jordan sat in the arm-chair, biting at his stick, or 
beating in the air with it at the blots which troubled his vision. 
These black spots took various shapes ; sometimes they were bats, 
sometimes falling leaves. Then it appeared to him as if a fluid 
that was black but with a crimson glow in it as of a subdued 
hidden fire was running and dripped from ledge to ledge—invi- 
sible ledges they were—in the air before him. He put his stick 
out to touch the stream, and then it ran along the stick and 
flowed on his hand, and he uttered a ery, because it burned him. 
He held his hand up open before him, and thought the palm was 
black, but with glowing red veins intersecting the blackness, and 
he touched the lines with the finger of his left hand. 

‘ The line of Venus,’ he said, ‘strong at the source, fiery and’ 
broken by that cross-cut; the line of life—long, thin, twisted, 
tortured, nowhere smooth, and here—What is this ?—+the end.’ 

Then he looked at the index finger of his left hand, the finger 
that had traced the lines, and it seemed to be alight or smoulder- 
ing with red fire. 

He heard a strange sound at the window, a sound shrill and 


‘unearthly, close as in his ear, and yet certainly not in the room. 


He held his breath and looked round. He could see nothing 
through the glass but the grey evening sky, no face looking in 
and crying at the window. What was it? As he looked it was 
repeated. In his excited condition of mind he did not seek for a 
natural explanation. It was a spirit call urging him on. It was 
silent, then again repeated. Had he lighted the candle and 
examined the glass he would have seen a large snail crawling up 
the pane, creating the sound by the vibration of the glass as it 
drew itself along. 

Then Mr. Jordan rose out of his chair, and looking cautiously 
from side to side and timorously at the window whence the shrill 
sound continued, he unlocked a cupboard in the panelling and 
drew from it powder and shot. 

Barbara had taken away his razcrs. She feared lest he should 
do himself an injury ; but though he was weary of his life, he had 
no thought of hastening his departure from it. His mind was set 
with deadly resolution of hate on Martin—Martin, that man who 
had robbed him, who escaped from him as often as he was taken. 
Every one was in league to favour Martin. No one was to be 
trusted to punish him. He must make sure that the man did not 
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escape this time. This time he would rely on no one but himself. 
He crossed the room with soft step, opened the door, and entered 
the hall. There he stood looking about him. He could hear a 
distant noise of servants talking in the kitchen, but no one was 
near, no eye observed him. Barbara, true to her promise, was 
upstairs, believing him asleep. The hall was dark, but not so 
dark that he could not distinguish what he sought. Some one 
passed with a light outside, a maid going to the washhouse. The 
light struck through the transomed window of the hall, painting 
a black cross against the wall opposite, a black cross that travelled 
quickly and fell on the old man, creeping along to the fireplace, 
holding the wall. He remembered the Midsummer Day seventeen 
years ago when he had stood there against that wall with arms 
extended in the blaze of the setting sun as a crucified figure 
against the black shadow of the cross. His life had been one 
long crucifixion ever since, and his cross a shadow. Then he 
stood on a hall chair and took down from its crooks an old gun. 

‘Seventeen years ago, he muttered. ‘My God! it failed not 
then, may it not fail me now!’ © 


CHAPTER L. 
BY THE FIRE. 


Martin was weary of the woodman’s hut, as he was before weary 
of the mine. Watt had hard work to pacify him. His rheumatism 
was better. Neither Jasper nor Walter could decide how far the 
attack was real and how far simulated. Probably he really suf- 
fered, and exaggerated his sufferings to provoke sympathy. 

Whilst the weather was summery he endured his captivity, for 
he could lie in the sun on a hot rock and smoke or whistle, with 
his hands in his pockets, and Martin loved to lounge and be idle ; 
but when the weather changed he became restive, ill-humoured, 
and dissatisfied. What aggravated his discontent was a visit from 
Barbara, whom he found it impossible to impress with admiration 
for his manly beauty and pity for his sorrows. 

‘That girl is a beast,’ he said to Walter, when she was gone. 
‘I really could hardly be civil to her. A perfect Caliban, devoid 
of taste and feeling. Upon my word, some of our fellow-beings 
are without humanity. I could see through that person at a 
glance. She is made up of selfishness. If there be one quality 
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most repulsive to me, that is it—selfishness, I do not believe the 
creature cast a thought upon me, my wants, my sufferings, my 
peril. Watt, if she shows her ugly face here again, stand against 
the door, and say, “* Not at home.” ’ 

‘Dear Martin, we will go as soon as you are well enough to 
leave.’ 

‘Whither are we to go? Icannot join old Barret and his wife 
and monkeys and babies and walking-sticks of actors, as long as 
he is in the county. I would go to Bristol or Bath or Cheltenham 
if I had money, but these miserly Jordans will not find me any. 
They want to drive me away without first lining my pocket. I 
know what was meant by those cold slabs of mutton, to-day. It 
meant, go away. I wait till they give me money.’ 

‘Dear Martin, you must not be inconsiderate.’ 

‘I glory in it. What harm comes of it? It is your long- 
headed, prudent prophets who get into scrapes and can’t get out 
of them again. I never calculate; I act on impulse, and that 
always brings me right.’ 

‘ Not always, Martin, or you would not be here.’ 

‘Oh, yes, even here. When the impulse comes on me to go, I 
shall go, and you will find I go at the right time. If that Miss 
Jordan comes here again with her glum ugly mug, I shall be off. 
Or Jasper, looking as if the end of the world were come. I can’t 
stand that. See how cleverly I got away from Prince’s Town.’ 

‘TI helped you, Martin.’ 

‘I do not pretend that I did all myself. I did escape, and a 
brilliantly executed manceuvre it was. I thought I was caught in 
a cleft stick when I dropped on the party of beaks at the “ Hare 
and Hounds,” but see how splendidly I got away. I do believe, 
Watt, I’ve missed my calling, and ought to have been a general 
in the British army.’ 

‘But, dear Martin, generals have to scheme other things 
beside running away.’ 

‘None of your impudence, you jackanapes. I tell you I do 
mot scheme. I acton the spur of the moment. If I had lain 
awake a week planning I could have done nothing better. The 
inspiration comes to me the moment I require it. Your vulgar 
man always does the wrong thing when an emergency arises. By 
heaven, Watt! this is a dog’s life I am leading, and not worth 
living. I am shivering. ‘The damp worms into one’s bones. I 
shall go out on the Rock.’ 
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‘Oh, Martin, stay here. It is warmer in thishut. A cold wind 
| blows.’ 

‘It is midwinter here, and can’t be more Siberia-like out there. 
H Iam sick of the smell of dry leaves. I am tired of looking at 
withered sticks. The monotony of this place is unendurable. I 
| wish I were back in prison.’ 

‘I will play my violin to amuse you,’ said the boy. 

‘Curse your fiddle! I do not want to have that squeaking in 
| my ears; besides, it is sure to be out of tune with the damp, and 
screw up as you may, before you have gone five bars it is flat 
} again. Why has Eve not been here to tell me of what she saw 
| in Plymouth ?’ 

| ‘My dear Martin, you must consider. She dare not come here. 
| You cannot keep open house, and send round cards of invitation, 
with “ Mr. Martin Babb at home.”’ 

‘I don’t care. I shall go in the Rock, and have a fire.’ 

‘A fire!’ exclaimed Watt, aghast. 

‘Why not? I am cold, and my rheumatism is worse. I won’t 
have rheumatic fever for you, or all the Jordans and Jaspers in 
Devonshire.’ 

q ‘I entreat you, be cautious. Remember you are in hiding. 
H You have already been twice caught.’ 

| ‘ Because on both occasions I ran into the hands of the police. 
| The first time I attempted no concealment. I did not think my 
father would have been such a—such a pig as to send them after 
me. I'll tell you what, my boy, there is no generosity and honour 
anywhere. They are like the wise teeth that come, not to be 
used, but to go, and go painfully.’ Then he burst out of the hut, 
and groaning and cursing scrambled through the coppice to the 
. Raven Rock. 





! Walter knew too well that when his brother had resolved on 
| anything, however outrageous, it was in vain for him to attempt 
dissuasion. He therefore accompanied him up the steep slope 
i and through the bushes, lending him a hand, and drawing the 
iL boughs back before him, till he reached the platform of rock. 

\ The signs of autumn were apparent everywhere. Two days 
| before they had not been visible. The bird-cherry was turning; 
the leaves of the dog-wood were royal purple, and those at the 
H extremity of the branches were carmine. Here and there umbel- 
liferous plants had turned white; all the sap was withdrawn, they 
were bleached at the prospect of the coming decay of nature. The 
heather had donned its pale flowers ; but there was no brightness 
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in the purples and pinks, they were the purples and pinks not of 
sunflush, but of chill. A scent of death pervaded the air, The 
foxgloves had flowered up their long spires to the very top, and 
only at the very top did a feeble bell or two bloom whilst the 
seeds ripened below. No butterflies, no moths even, were about. 
The next hot day the scarlet admirals would be out, but now they 
hung with folded wings downwards, exhibiting pepper and salt 
and no bright colour under the leaves, waiting and shivering. 

‘Everything is doleful, said Martin, standing on the platform 
and looking round. ‘Only one thing lacks to make the misery 
abject, and that is rain. If the clouds drop, and the water leaks 
into my den, I'll give myself up, and secure a dry cell somewhere 
—then Jasper and the Jordans may make the best of it. I’m not 
going to become a confirmed invalid to save Jasper’s pride, and 
help on his suit to that dragon of Wantley. If he thinks it 
against his interest that I should be in jail, I’ll go back there. 
I’m not eager to have that heap of superciliousness as a sister-in- 
law, Walter, so collect sticks and fern that I may have a fire.’ 

‘ Martin, do not insist on this; the light and smoke will be 
seen.’ 

‘Who is there to see? This rock is only visible from Corn- 
wall, and there is no bridge over the Tamar for some miles up the 
river. Who will care to make a journey of some hours to ask why 
a fire has been kindled on the Raven Rock? Look behind, the 
trees screen this terrace, no one at Morwell will see. The hills 
and rocks fold on the river and hide us from all habitable land. 
Do not oppose me; I will have a fire.’ 

‘Oh, Martin,’ said the boy, ‘ you throw on me all the responsi- 
bility of caring for your safety, and you make my task a hard one 
by your thoughtlessness.’ 

‘I am so unselfish,’ said Martin, gravely. ‘I never do consider 
myself. I can’t help it; such is my nature.’ 

Walter reluctantly complied with his brother’s wish. The boy 
had lost his liveliness. The mischief and audacity were driven out 
of him by the responsibility that weighed on him. 

Abundance of fuel was to be had. The summer had been 
hot, and little rain had fallen. Wood had been cut the previous 
winter, and bundles of faggots lay about that had not been 
removed and stacked. 

Before long the fire was blazing, and Martin crouched at it 
warming his hands and knees, His face relaxed, whilst that of 
Walter became lined with anxiety, As he was thus seated, Jasper 
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came on him carrying a blanket. He was dismayed at what his 
brother had done, and reproached him. 

Martin shrugged his shoulders. ‘It is very well for you in a 
dry house, on a feather bed and between blankets, but very ill for 
poor me, condemned to live like a wild beast. You should have 
felt my hands before I had a fire to thaw them at, they were like 
the cold mutton I had for my dinner.’ 

‘Martin, you must put that fire out. You have acted with 
extreme indiscretion.’ 

‘Spare me your reproaches ; I know I am indiscreet. It is my 
nature, as it lies in the nature of a lion to be noble, and of a dog 
to be true.’ 

‘Really,’ said Jasper, hotly, disturbed out of his usual equa- 
nimity by the folly of his brother, ‘ really, Martin, you are most 
aggravating. You put me to great straits to help you, and strain 
to the utmost my relations to the Jordan family. I do all I can 
—wmore than I ought—for you, and you wantonly provoke danger. 
Who but you would have had the temerity to return to this 
neighbourhood after your escape and my accident! Then—why 
do you remain here? I cannot believe in your illness. Your 
lack of common consideration is the cause of incessant annoyance 
to your friends. That fire shall go out.’ He went to it resolutely, 
and kicked it apart, and threw some of the flaming oak sticks over 
the edge of the precipice. 

‘I hope you are satisfied now,’ said Martin, sulkily. ‘You 
have spoiled my pleasure, robbed me of my only comfort, and have 
gained only this—that I wash my hands of you, and will leave 
this place to-night. I will no longer remain near you—inhuman, 
unbrotherly as you are.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear that you are going,’ answered Jasper. 
‘You shall have my horse. That horse is my own, and he will 
carry you away. Send Walter for it when you like. I will see 
that the stable-door is open, and the saddle and bridle handy. 
The horse is in a stable near the first gate, away from the house, 
and can be taken unobserved.’ 

‘You are mightily anxious to be rid of me,’ sneered Martin. 
‘ And this is a brother !’ 

‘I had brought you a blanket off my own bed, because I sup- 
posed you were cold.’ 

‘I will not have it,’ said Martin, sharply. ‘If you shiver for 
want of your blanket I shall be blamed. Your heart will overflow 
with gall against poor me. Keep your blanket to curl up in 
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yourself. I shall leave to-night. I have too much proper pride 
to stay where I am not wanted, with a brother who begrudges me 
a scrap of fire.’ 

Jasper held out his hand. ‘I must go back at once,’ he said. 
‘If you leave to-night it may be years before we meet again. 
Come, Martin, you know me better than your words imply. Do 
not take it ill that I have destroyed your fire. I think only of 
your safety. Give me your hand, brother; your interest lies at 
my heart.’ 

Martin would not touch the proffered hand, he folded his arms 
and turned away. Jasper looked at him, long and sadly, but 
Martin would not relent, and he left. 

‘Get the embers together again,’ ordered Martin. ‘ Under 
the Scottish fir are lots of cones full of resin; pile them on the 
fire, and make a big blaze. Let Jasper see it. I will show him 
that I am not going to be beaten by his insolence.’ 

‘He may have been rough, but he was right,’ said Watt. 

‘Oh! you also turn against me! A viper I have cherished in 
my bosom !’ 

The boy sighed; he dare no longer refuse, and he sorrowfully 
gathered the scattered fire together, fanned the embers, applied 
to them bits of dry fern, then fir cones, and soon a brilliant jet of 
yellow flame leaped aloft. 

Martin raised himself to his full height that the fire might 
illuminate him from head to foot, and so he stood, with his arms 
folded, thinking what a fine fellow he was, and regretting that no 
appreciative eye was there to see him. 

‘What a splendid creature man is!’ said he to himself or 
Walter. ‘So great in himself; and yet, how little and mean he 
becomes through selfishness! I pity Jasper—from my heart I 
pity him. I am not angry—only sorry.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Something about Ostrich Feathers. 


FRIEND of mine, a gentleman largely interested in the 
Egyptian and Soudanese trades, told me once that the 
Arabs have a saying in their country, which in English may be 
translated as follows: ‘Allah gave fortune to the ostrich by 
touching its wings with his lips.’ A certain sacredness has always 
encircled this nomadic bird of the East: its gorgeous plumes have 
appertained to the trappings of royalty; they have been so 
sought after that the best white feathers could only be purchased 
against an equal weight of gold; in fact, there was currency 
stamped upon ostrich feathers which made them of immediate 
exchangeable value in all times and in all countries. This had 
been going on from time immemorial, prices increasing every year 
until it seemed that there was to be no limit totheir value. The 
Arabian axiom was true. There was a mysterious fortune atten- 
dant on the ostrich, which had received the watchful protection of 
the highest powers. Allah had indeed blessed the swift-footed 
bird of the desert. But the inventive faculty of man was soon to 
change the aspect of affairs, and throw the value of ostrich 
feathers from their former high estate. 

I am not going to enter into any description of ostriches or 
ostrich farming. These subjects have been fully dealt with in 
the Chevalier Julius Mosenthal’s book on the ostrich and Mr. 
Douglass’s history of ostrich farming, works easily obtainable. 
But it may not be out of place to give a slight réswmé of the 
growth of ostrich farming, which will prepare the way for the 
story of the ‘mania’ which was the natural outcome of the 
demand for feathers, and the consequent enormous profits realised 
in past years from the domestication of the ostrich. 

In 1859 successful domestication of the ostrich was carried on 
in Algeria' by M. Hardy. The idea of rearing the young birds and 


1 Ostrich Farming, Mosenthal, p. 188. 
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bringing them up in captivity originated with M. Chargot, of the 
Acclimatisation Society of Paris ; it being done more for zoological 
than commercial purposes. Many years were fated to pass away 
before ostrich farming as at present understood was dreamed of. 

Hitherto the birds had been hunted down at periodical times, 
and each expedition had to go farther into the interior of the 
African continent, the supplies of wild feather becoming scarcer 
every year in proportion to the increased number of hunters and 
expeditions. The birds were surrounded—run down by fleet 
horses and shot, or sometimes beaten to death by sjamboks. The 
young birds shared the fate of the elder ones, and a general 
slaughter ensued. 

All the feathers exported from the Cape were hitherto obtained 
from the countries beyond the Orange River. The finest feathers 
came from the wilds of Great Namaqualand. Walfish Bay ex- 
ported the produce of Damaraland, and the Transvaal and 
countries beyond the Limpopo sent their tribute through Natal. 
The wild ostrich was not unknown in the Cape Colony. A few 
solitary birds were to be met with on the plains of the Great 
Karroo beyond Beaufort West; there were some in the Albany 
district ; the Western Province could boast of some stray flocks— 
but they were fast being exterminated, so much so that the 
Cape Legislature had even gone so far as to pass a Bill in May 
1870, entitled ‘ An Act for the Preservation of Wild Ostriches in 
the Cape Colony,’ which gave the owners of land the right to 
annex the young birds for the purposes of domestication, but 
inflicted heavy fines on those caught shooting or capturing the 
full-grown birds. 

About 1860 some birds were kept in confinement in the 
neighbourhood of Outshorne for the sake of their feathers, but it 
was more experimental than otherwise. In 1866, at Beaufort 
West, there is a record of some ostriches having been kept in 
captivity and hatching out their own eggs. In 1870! Mr. W. 
Kinnear, of Beaufort West, published the following particulars in 
the Cape Argus: ‘ We had twenty-nine ostriches on eight acres of 
garden ground. We considered that this extent of ground, being 
sown with lucerne and well watered, was capable of maintaining 
three times that number of birds throughout the year. For three 
pluckings of fifteen of them at intervals of eight months we 
received the sum of 240/., which is at the rate of 1201. a year, or 
81. per bird.’ 

About this time Mr. P. W. Court, of Port Elizabeth, conceived 
1 Ostrich Farming, Mosenthal, p. 191, 
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the idea of taming the wild ostrich for commercial purposes, and, 
I am given to understand, succeeded in practically carrying it 
out. Mr. J. 8. Distin, of Tafelberg Hall, also had a small flock 
of birds in captivity with a similar intention. Mr. Douglass, of 
Grahamstown, thought so well of it that he turned his entire 
attention to the domestication and artificial rearing of the ostrich. 
I may say it was Mr. P. W. Court who first set the ball rolling, 
but it was the hearty interest taken in the industry by Messrs. 
Distin and Douglass in 1878 which stimulated the endeavours of 
all colonial farmers to go largely in for farming and breeding 
ostriches. To give some idea of the rapid growth of this industry 
and its effect on prices, the following particulars may be interest- 
ing. In 1865 a census gave eighty tame birds as living in the 
Cape Colony. In 1875 there were 32,247. I have not seen any 
later returns, but I should think in 1885 their number, judging 
from the weight of feathers produced, could not have been less 
than 250,000. As for prices, there had certainly been temporary 
panics in the article, but the subsequent recovery always pointed 
to a higher level of rates. In 1865 the average price per lb. 
was about 4/. In 1875 it was nearly 6/., and in 1878, the year 
when the highest prices were ever paid for ostrich feathers, it had 
reached the enormous figure of 7/. 5s. per lb.—81,226 lbs. having 
realised 591,851. 

In the early days of ostrich farming, say about the year 1870, 
the appearance of domesticated ostrich feathers (known in the 
trade as ‘tames’ to distinguish them from ‘ wilds’) excited no 
small commotion in the London market. Compared with the wild 
feather, they were then of a stiff ungainly nature, and were looked 
upon with disfavour. The manufacturers could not quite under- 
stand them, and with difficulty were got to purchase them. 
Although the supply was not equal to the demand, their appear- 
ance in the market had the effect of sending prices down. Little 
was known in London of the Cape then, and the feeling of an in- 
definite and probably overwhelming supply from such a souree— 
capable of indefinite expansion—may have had something to do in 
keeping prices down. But it was not for long. From 1875 to 
1878 there was a continued rise in the prices of ‘tame’ ostrich 
feathers. They were sold both by tender and by public auction 
at the various commercial centres of the Cape Colony, and were 
principally bought by speculators. They were then consigned to 
the London market, where they were offered in cases at the monthly 
public auctions. The quantity of ‘tame’ feathers coming to 
London gradually increased from 29,805 lbs. weight, valued 91,229/., 
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in 1870, to 49,569 lbs., valued 304,9331.,in 1875. The trade then 
(as it is now) was in the hands of a few firms, who had been 
established when the present century was young. These foresaw 
a revolution in the trade, and thought it advisable to send their 
representatives to the Colony. The colonial markets received an 
impetus—the farmer reaped the benefit of the increased competi- 
tion, which gave a great spurt to the industry. The value of 
ostriches increased, and now great attention was given to artificial 
hatching. Mr. Douglass had patented his apparatus for incuba- 
ting ostriches—the natural process proving too slow; the farmer 
also finding that a number of the eggs, now so valuable, were 
being destroyed by wet and the depredations of wild animals. 

From 1875 to 1878 there was a continued rise in the price of 
tame ostrich feathers. Before this time farmers were in the habit 
of pulling the feathers from the bird. This was not only a cruel 
but in the long run an expensive process. The bird suffered acute 
pain in the plucking, and the delicate cell where the feather re- 
ceives its shape and obtains its nourishment became maimed and 
injured, to such an extent that the subsequent crops of feathers 
were distorted and twisted, and of little commercial value. On 
the writer’s representation of this fact to Mr. Douglass he imme- 
diately cut all his birds’ feathers when ripe close to the wing— 
the stump withering in the socket allowed it to be easily and 
painlessly withdrawn about six weeks afterwards. This process of 
clipping, through repeated representation to the more intelligent 
class of farmers became quickly adopted, and now it is only in 
the Dutch districts that ‘ pulling’ feathers is carried on. An Act 
should be passed indicting all farmers who pull their feathers, as 
being guilty of cruelty to avimals. 

Great interest was now being taken in ostrich farming. Large 
areas of ground were fenced in, giving the birds ample pasturage 
and means of locomotion. Formerly the small droves of birds 
were herded by Kaffir boys, the effect of such trammels showing 
itself in the stumpy nature of the feathers produced. Now all 
was changed ; they had vast camps (many of over two thousand 
acres) to roam in: this, combined with the clipping of the wing 
feathers, brought about a marked improvement in the quality, 
each clip being considered better than its predecessor, some 
approaching in appearance to the shape and quality of those of 
the wild ostrich. 

Sheep and cattle began to be neglected. Farmers used to 
argue-on the folly of keeping sheep which produced bad wool and 
were periodically decimated by disease, when a few birds with 
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but little care and attention would bring in a princely income. 
The ostrich feather market remained abnormally firm. Wool, 
mohair, goat- and sheep-skins would fluctuate alarmingly—feathers, 
on the other hand, would fall slightly, but only to rise to a higher 
standard of prices than ever. I have before me now the complete 
list of London price currents since 1875. In July 1875 the finest 
white feathers were worth 30/. per lb. In July 1878, although 
the supply was double that of 1875, they sold readily at 50/., and 
very superior goods fetched 60/. to 80/. per lb. Small lots of 
feathers for retailing fetched 1001. per lb., and one lot of four ounces 
I remember fetching 147/. per lb. on the Port Elizabeth market. 
The average plucking of a cock bird would bring 10/. to 121. a 
bird, and that of a hen 7/. to 10/. I have known cock birds of 
extraordinarily fine plumage bring as much as 30l. a plucking, 
and as three of these pluckings take place in two years, one can 
imagine the income to be derived from a flock of birds. If my 
memory does not fail me, Mr. J. S. Distin had in 1878 a sale of 
ten pairs of breeding birds which averaged about 4501. a pair, and 
at this time and for the two following years large sums of money 
were realised by speculators, who bought up birds in poor dis- 
tricts and drove them for hundreds of miles to markets where the 
demand was strong. Men and women engaged in the multifarious 
businesses of colonial life now began owning ostriches on what was 
called ‘halves.’ They provided the cash for the birds, and the 
farmers who looked after them got half the proceeds in feathers 
and chicks, but the results were not in all cases satisfactory to the 
owner of the birds. There never seemed to be any chicks, and the 
feathers were few and far between: yet a good many made money 
with honest and careful farmers. In spite of the increased pro- 
duction caused thereby, prices for feathers were well maintained, 
and the price of birds, especially guaranteed breeding birds, rose 
higher and higher. 

At this time a fertilised egg was worth a sovereign for the in- 
eubator; a chick just out of the shell would sell for fifty shillings; 
a bird of six weeks fetched a five-pound note, and a three-months- 
old bird would be snapped at for ten to twenty pounds. The profits 
of ostrich farming transcended those of the diamond digger, and 
men and women were pointed out not as the owners of so much 
property, but as the lucky possessors of troops of ostriches. The 
ownership of one pair of birds would be split up into shares, such 
shares often going as the marriage settlement of a Dutch maiden. 

In the year 1879-80 the speculative mania, which had begun 
with the floating of the Kimberley diamond mines into limited 
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liability companies, permeated the farming section of the Colony. 
There were not wanting shrewd men who saw at a glance that the 
joint-stock principle might not only be applied to ostrich farming, 
but that the public, whose appetite had been whetted by hearing 
of the enormous profits made in ostrich rearing, would subscribe to 
companies formed for that purpose. The public had been eager to 
participate in the profits of diamond mining—they would naturally 
be desirous of sharing in a still more remunerative industry. 

And they proved to be right. From that time and until the 
following year the newspapers were big with prospectuses for 
farming ostriches on a large scale. The first company was the 
‘Port Elizabeth Ostrich Farming Company,’ the prospectus of 
which showed how a dividend of 50 per cent. could be easily 
earned, and the capital for which was applied for ten times over. 

This was succeeded by the issue of the prospectus of the Mount 
Stewart General Farming Corporation, and by many others. The 
promoters of these companies were indeed men who were literally 
counting their chickens before they were hatched, and one can 
scarcely suppress a smile on perusing the prospectuses. They seem 
now, judged in sober moments and by the light of subsequent 
events, to be huge jokes worthy of the professors of Laputa, or at best 
the epoch of the South Sea Bubble. But the people were thoroughly 
in earnest then. They believed at the time that 7/. 10s. was the 
established price for all the chickens which could possibly be reared, 
and that the demand would always exceed the supply. 

The only parallel that occurs to me as to the maintenance cf 
an idea in the fixed value of an article capable of indefinite pro- 
duction is in the tulip mania of the seventeenth century. A glance 
at the history of that mania is worth the trouble for the sake of 
comparison. I find in 1636 the sum of 13,000 florins was paid 
for a single bulb of the Semper Augustus, whilst for three bulbs 
of the same species 30,000 florins were paid. The proprietorship 
of single bulbs was often divided into shares—which shares were 
sold for flocks of sheep and oxen. The mania spread to England, 
where men sold bulbs for delivery which they did not at the time 
possess ; and dealt in them in the same manner as stocks and 
shares are dealt in on the London Stock Exchange. They took 
some time in coming to their senses, and the shock to public credit 
was a great one. 

The ostrich farming companies which now sprang into life 
were legion. Not one remains in existence to-day. The Kareiga, 
Penrock, Victoria East, Cradock and Middleburg, Kaffrarian 
Varsch Vlei, Middleburg, Uitenhage, and others, followed one on 
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the top of the other, with capital totalling upwards of 260,000/. 
Unfortunately they have never returned sixpence to their pro- 
prietors. They paid enormous prices for their farms, stock, and 
everything else, were, generally speaking, badly managed, and the 
universality of the industry brought about its natural result—an 
increased production and a consequent decline in prices. 

But I am forestalling matters. The decline did not come for 
some time. The introduction of fresh capital and the require- 
ments of the ostrich farming companies gave a great impetus to 
breeding, as reference to the statistics of production will show, 
the returns for 1880 being 163,065 lbs. as against 96,582 lbs. for 
1879, and still ostriches went on rising in price. The well-known 
farmers, such as Messrs. Hilton Barber, J. S. Distin, Parkes, and 
Douglass, would not part with their best breeding birds at any 
price. Ordinary breeding birds they would sell at 2501. a pair, 
and many of them proved profitable investments at that price. 
Four nests a year were looked forward to from each pair of birds ; 
an average of 12 chicks per brood would give 48 chicks per 
annum, which at 10/. each at three months old would represent 
4801. for one pair of breeding birds. This is not reckoning mor- 


. tality or accidental contingencies which occur in all farming 


operations. But many results were more extraordinary than this. 
Mr. Douglass mentions a case of one cock with two hens netting 
in one year 1,676/. This was in 1873, when the price of chicks 
was much higher. But, as a set-off, artificial incubation was 
not in force then. With such aid nearly every egg laid could be 
successfully hatched, and many pairs of breeding birds, by such 
means, have netted their fortunate owners over 1,000/. per 
annum. And for that reason few could be got to part with th sir 
best stock, although they should have been alive to the fact that 
a flash of lightning, flood, or the breaking of a limb would at once 
have destroyed their source of income. 

The demand for breeding birds was so strong that periodical 
sales were held in all the chief centres of the Colony, and many 
were the swindles perpetrated on unsuspecting novices in ostrich 
farming. Men who had failed in other industries were eager to 
court forture in raising ostriches. It was a leisurely occupation. 
They thought they had nothing to do but to sit on a rail and 
watch the feathers grow. These were the men, the managers of 
the companies, young Verdant Greens fresh from England, who 
paid enormous prices for what were called guaranteed breeders, 
until the word ‘ guaranteed’ as applied to birds raised a laugh in 
all farming circles. A moment’s thought should have told these 
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investors that it was far from probable that farmers would sell for 
1501. a pair of birds which they guaranteed as producing 500I. a 
year. The fact was, most of the birds sold at public auction were 
three-year-old birds who had never bred. They were in good 
condition, with about four months’ feathers on, and to stimulate 
the imagination a little, the birds were decorated with coloured 
ribbons and christened with Dutch patronymics. I have a 
catalogue before me of a sale of eighteen pairs of birds sold by 
Messrs. Holland & Co., of Port Elizabeth, on November 20, 1880. 
I see that Piet and Doortjie, with rose-coloured ribbons, fetched 
135/.; Goliah and Kleinmait, with cream favours, were sold for 
1401. The total realised 1,710/., or an average of 951. per pair, a 
fine result considering that these birds were not sold as guaran- 
teed breeders. Often the Dutch farmer who brought his own 
birds in would hold up a couple of eggs and shout, as the 
lot was being knocked down, that this particular pair had laid 
that particular egg; until the egg at a bird auction became a 
standing joke. 

There was at this time a steady inquiry for farms where birds 
could be successfully reared, and land near a railway station, with 
permanent water and well fenced in, would command high - 
rentals. Many farmers sold off everything in the shape of stock 
in order to devote themselves entirely to birds, and, undoubtedly, 
even at the high price paid for birds, it was the most remunera- 
tive stock to keep. Good feather-producing birds were accounted 
cheap at 501. to 75/. per pair, and 200/. would still be given for a 
good pair of breeding birds. Everything looked rosy for the 
ostrich farmer, until science, which before now has been the 
arbiter of many a trade destiny, gave the industry the greatest 
blow it has ever received, in greatly reducing the value of white 
feathers. 

A chemical process, known for years and successfully used in 
bleaching many natural products, was for the first time applied 
to ostrich feathers, by which means the natural drab was extracted 
and such feathers made equal to white. This at once sent down 
white feathers 15/. to 20/. a lb., and it moreover produced an 
uneasy feeling amongst those in the trade, who, in the face of 
large and increasing supplies, felt reluctant at paying the old high 
level of prices; so values generally fell: yet the remuneration to 
the farmer was a princely one. Birds at this time fell 50 per 
cent. Farmers found they could not sell all the chickens hatched, 
and the companies through bad management lost ground and were 
gradually liquidated. 
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And so for the past five years feathers have increased in 
quantity and fallen in value. The cause is patent. They have 
not been fashionable. Possibly their plentifulness may have 
something to do with it; but I attribute it more to caprice of 
fashion than anything else. They will for ever remain things of 
beauty, but no longer articles of rarity. In 1826! ostrich 
feathers from the Cape paid a duty in England of 20s. per lb. In 
1832 this was reduced to 10s., and in 1845 was wholly repealed. 
The earliest statistics I can gather date from 1846, when 1,327 
lbs. were exported of the declared value of 8,000/. In 1854 they 
were 958 lbs. valued at 6,159/., and in 1856 they totalled 1,127 
lbs. for 7,496/. From 1858 to 1874 Natal shipped 28,266 lbs, 
weight, valued at 97,3721., all the produce of wild ostriches. 

The Secretary of the Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce 
has kindly given me the unbroken record of exports from the 
Cape Colony from 1858 to 1887, a period of thirty years. Here 
it is:— 





Year | Quantity Value Year Quantity | Value 
Ibs. £ Ibs. £ 

1858 1,852 12,688 1872 31,581 159,677 
1859 2,972 19,018 1874 35,829 205,640 
1860 2,297 19,261 1875 49,569 304,933 
1861 3,475 24,142 1876 59,941 341,020 
1862 | 7,462 | 42,488 1877 65,496 | 393,406 
1863 | 10,275 | 72,834 1878 81,226 591,859 





1864 | 17,873 81,755 1879 96,582 | 653,756 
1865 | 17,811 66,426 1880 | 163,065 883,632 
1866 | 15,144 75,661 1881 | 193,612 894,241 | 
1867 | 18,921 | 75,221 | 1882 | 253,954 | 1,093,989 | 
1868 15,163 63,193 1€83 | 247,179 931,380 
1869 18,920 | 70,759 1884 | 233,411 966,479 
1870 | 29,805 91,229 1885 | 251,084 585,278 
1871 25,508 | 150,769 1886 288,568 546,230 
1872 26,923 | 158,904 1887 | 268,£32 365,587 


The tabulated figures tell their own tale. The steadiness of 
the exports of wild feathers from 1858 to 1861 is remarkable. 
From 1862 to 1870 one observes the effects of experimental 
ostrich farming. From 1871 to 1879 there is a gradual increase, 
showing the settled nature of the business. In 1880 there is an 
increase of 70 per cent. in production. The three following years 


1 Ostrich Farming, Mosenthal, pp. 219-220, 
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mark the zenith of the trade. From that time the quantity has 
remained pretty stationary, but the values have seriously de- 
clined. 

Figures are unflinching; without them one might feel in- 
credulous at being told that ostrich feathers weighing 2,536,330 
Ibs., and valued at 9,941,446/., had been consumed during the 
last thirty years from the Cape alone. The produce of Egypt, 
Barbary, Morocco, and other African centres of the trade, may be 
put down at almost a similar amount. 

The Cutler Street warehouse is the emporium where all the 
ostrich feathers from the Cape are stored in London.. Some 
minds are oppressed with the apparent universalness of what is 
presented to them in quantity or on a gigantic scale. Some such 
feeling the visitor will have when inspecting the spacious floors, 
covered with ostrich feathers. He will think that the whole 
world is engaged in their production. The quantity seems ap- 
palling. At the last sales held on February 16 this year, 33 tons’ 
weight of ostrich feathers were disposed of for 80,0001. Five 
years ago they would have represented over 300,0001. 

The making and marring of certain districts have been brought 
about by the success or decline of trades and industries. Port Eliza- 
beth has been made the beautiful town it is, and obtained its 
water supply, wholly through the success of its ostrich feather trade. 
By a colonial law all imported goods sold by public auction must 
pay a duty of 2 per cent., which goes to the credit of the general 
revenue of the Colony, whilst the produce of the Colony can be 
sold by public auction on the municipal markets by a municipal 


- auctioneer for a charge of 1 per cent., which goes towards the 


replenishment of the town funds. This charge in 1882 realised 
6,3941. From 1879 to 1887 the town council received 41,302/. as 
fees on the feather sales. The sales were hitherto held in a large 
shed, about 150 feet long by 70 wide. It was a cool, well-lighted 
floor, and with the expenditure of a few hundred pounds would 
have answered its purpose admirably. It was also used as a wool 
market. But with increasing revenues the town council became 
ambitious. Port Elizabeth was the chief commercial centre of 
South Africa. Its imports and exports were more than those of 
all the other ports of the Colony put together. It was the centre 
of the wool, mohair, and ostrich feather business. But it did not 
possess a market worthy of its great and increasing trade. In 
an evil hour plans and specifications were prepared of the present 
Port Elizabeth market. Up to the date of its opening 54,0001, 
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had been expended on it. It then required the sum of 15,0001. 
to complete the original plan. 

There are always to be found those Cassandras of commerce 
who are ever prophesying failure to those schemes they do not 
approve of. In the case in point there were not wanting the 
usual number of croakers, who foretold disaster from such elabo- 
rate expenditure. It was accounted a ridiculous piece of ex- 
travagance altogether. Few of the great market centres of the 
older countries have spent such a sum upon a similar object. It 
was a sinking of town funds for which there was no warrant. 
Unfortunately, in this case the croakers were right. The source 
of income on which the town council chiefly relied was the sale 
of feathers. From the moment the walls of the new market were 
reared the prices of feathers began to fall. From the princely 
return of 6,300/. in 1882 it had dwindled to 2,100/. in 1887. 
The market is left unfinished. The completion of the Van 
Staden water scheme will have to wait for better times. The 
town cannot afford gas, and at night time its streets are plunged 
in Cimmerian darkness. The strong north- and south-easters raise 
clouds of blinding dust, which spoil both clothes and tempers, 
but to water the streets is an expense not to be justified in the 
present state of the town’s finances. 

Looking in at the ostrich feather market whilst selling is 
going on is most interesting. In the large hall, 90 by 180 feet, 
are laid out rows of deal tables supported on trestles. These 
tables are covered with all descriptions of feathers. The sales 
take place every Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, from ten till 
four o’clock. Four years ago, when the demand was spirited, they 
occupied five days a week. Then as much as 20,0001. would pass 
the hammer in the week. The large European houses of Messrs. 
I. Salaman and Co., Joseph Andrade, Sciama and Saillard have 
their representatives here, the trade being chiefly in their hands. 
The municipal auctioneer rattles through his duties in a business- 
like and lively manner. Rapidity and accuracy of judgment are 
required on the part of buyers, as the auctioneer does not linger 
on the bids, and knocks down an average of 300 lots an hour. 
To an onlooker it all seems a confusion and babel of sounds, but 
to those ‘in it’ every sound conveys a meaning, and every bid 
is known. There used to be a great deal of fun, and not a little 
practical joking. The competition is severe and sometimes fierce. 
Some of the habitual buyers have nicknames, and those who do 
a local business and buy for re-selling are known as ‘ resurrec- 
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tionists.’ The auctioneer walks down the tables, surrounded by 
the buyers, and as the lots are sold they are weighed off and 
delivered and the empty tables covered afresh. 

Will the good old times, or as paraphrased here, ‘the 501. a lb. 
days’ come back? I think so, but not entirely. As Ihave said in a 
former part of this article, chemical discovery has for ever taken 
away the high value of natural white feathers. Unfortunately 
also, fashion has lately in this matter been opposed to humanity 
and commonsense. Small birds have been slaughtered in myriads 
to minister to her decrees. In America, I am pleased to see, a 
Women’s League has been formed to discourage the wearing of 
small birds, and there are not wanting indications that this year 
ostrich feathers, than which no more beautiful adornment exists, 
will regain their old ascendency. It is to be hoped so, as farmers 
are getting discouraged. They are not rearing young birds, as 
they complain that it does not pay them, and troublesome birds 
they shoot. I may safely affirm there is no increase in produc- 
tion, and unless prices rise there will be a sharp fall next year, 
as farmers will then turn more attention again to sheep. 

Has ostrich farming done any good to the Cape Colony ? 
Certainly. It has given large extent of sheep runs a rest; it has 
been the means of partially ridding many farms of the prickly 
pear, a cactus highly palatable to the ostrich but a pest to the 
farmer, and it has made farmers fence in large tracts of country. 
The ‘ boom’ in feathers came when all produce of the Colony was 
very low, and for the time being saved the farming population 
from bankruptcy. It is not to be relied upon now as all sufficient 
for the Cape farmer, but still is a source of moderate income to 
him, and its insecurity will make him turn his energies to the 
more substantial certainty of improving his cattle and sheep. 
At the present low price of birds it is in reality a safer investment, 
or shall I say there is less risk attached to it than when birds 
were fifty times their present price? Many farmers still believe 
in it as a permanent industry, and in my opinion they are right. 
There will be grave fluctuations in the demand: feathers may go 
out of fashion for a time altogether, but to suppose, as many do, 
that their use has ended is a grave error. Ostrich feathers have 
added grace to womanly loveliness since the days of Cleopatra, 
and a fashion to be measured by the centuries is not likely to be 
discarded by the women of the Yjctorian era. 


GEORGE I. Natuan, 
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Two Lives. 


i. 


( NE stood with his face to the light ; 
He held a sceptre of song 

That ruled men’s souls till they strove to the riglit, 
And set their feet on the wrong. 


*T am but a slave,’ he said, 
‘ The servant of man am I, 
To sing of the life that is more than bread, 
And the deaths that are life to die. 


‘And the might of my song shall sway 
The millions who sit in shame, 

Till they cast their idols of gold away, 

And worship the true God’s name.’ 


So he sang, and the nations heard 
Through their drunken sleep of years, 

And their limbs in their golden fetters stirred 
As he sang to their drowsy ears. 


Hope woke, in her spell-bound bowers, 
And gave heed to each clear keen word, 

Till Love looked out from a net of flowers, 
And called to his heart—and he heard. 


And his song rose higher, more sweet, 
As his dreams rose more sweet, more high: 
‘°’Tis Love shall aid me, and shall complete 
The spell I shall conquer by! 


‘ We two to men’s souls will sing, 
And the work shall be ours, be ours; 
Together welcome the thorns that bring 
More fruit than the sweetest flowers !’ 











TWO LIVES. 


But the woman he loved said ¢ No! 
To me all your soul is due, 

Can I share with a world, whatever its woe, 
My heart’s one treasure, you ? 


‘There are plenty to sing of the right 
And give their lives for the truth, 
But you are mine, and shall sing delight 
And beauty, and love, and youth. 


‘ For these are the songs men love, 
These stir their dull brains like wine. 
They hate the songs you were proudest of 
In the days when you were not mine. 


‘And if for the world you sing 
It will pay you with fame and gold, 
And the fame and the gold to me you shall bring 
For my heart and my hands to hold. 


‘ Besides—what steads it to try, 
One man against all the rest ? 
Let the world and its rights and its wrongs go by, 
And hide your eyes on my breast!’ 


Then the man bowed down his head 

And she crowned him with roses sweet ; 
And he laboured for fame and bread, 

And laid his wage at her feet. 


And the millions who starve and sin, 
He shut them out of his life 
Where she was alone shut in— 
His ruin, his prize, his wife. 


And all that he might have been, 
And all that he might have done, 

These lie with the things that shall not be seen 
For ever under the sun. 


His children play round his knee, 
But he sighs as they come and go; 
For they speak of visions he cannot see, 
In a tongue that he used to know. 





TWO LIVES. 


He sings of love and of flowers, 
And forgets what they used to mean, 
For gold is lord of his empty hours, 
And fame of his soul is queen. 


And the woman has long possessed 
What she bade him win for her sake; 
But she holds with the gold accurst unrest, 
And the fame with a wild heart-ache. 


For the light in her eyes is dim, 
Or dim are his eyes that gaze. 

There is no light that can light for him 
The gloom of his sordid days. 


He will die, and his name be enrolled 
Where marble makes mock of clay ; 

(Oh, the pitiful clay, made brave with gold !) 
And there let it rot away ! 


II. 


One stood in the way of life 

And said: ‘I will serve and strive 
And never weary of strife 

For just so long as I live. 


‘The sum of service I’m worth 
I swear it, beyond recall, 

To the mother of all, the earth, 
To men, the brothers of all. 


‘I have no voice for a song, 
No trumpet nor lyre is mine, 

But my sword is sharp, and my arm is strong : 
Liberty ! these are thine!’ 


So he followed where high hopes led, 
And he paused not for blame or praise, 
But ever rejoiced to tread 
The roughest and rightest ways, 





TWO LIVES. 


He scorned ambitions and powers, 
Delight was to him but a word, 

Till Love looked out from a brake of flowers 
And called to his heart, and he heard. 


Then the man’s whole soul cried sore: 
‘I am tired of patience and pain! 
What if the lights that have gone before 
Should be but visions and vain ? 


‘Why should my youth be spent 
In following a marsh-light’s gleam ? 
Why should my manhood be content 
With what may be but a dream ? 


‘ The sword I am used to wield 
Is as much as my hands can hold, 
1 will turn aside from the battle-field 
To the fields where men gather gold. 


‘For while I carry the sword 
I can hold neither gold nor you— 
And the sword is heavy, and your least word 
Is music my life sings to!’ 


But the woman who loved him spake, 
She spake brave words with a sigh— 
‘ Rather than drop the sword for my sake 
Turn its point to your heart, and die! 


‘It is better to die than live 
If life means nothing but greed ; 
To clutch the gifts that the world can give 
And turn your back on its need. 


* And I have my life-work too, 
A banner to bear have I; 
Shall my flag be dragged in the dust by you, 
Who should help me to hold it high ? 


‘Hard looks life’s every line 
When the colours of love are effaced, 
But death would be harder, O heart of mine, 
After a life disgraced ! 





eee 






TWO LIVES. 


‘What though we never see 
Sweet Love’s sweet fruit at its best ; 
My children’s play at your knee, 
Your baby’s sleep at my breast ? 










a 


if ‘Only one life is ours— 
i Shall we die with no world’s work done, 
| Having covered our shame with flowers, 

| And shrunk from sight of the sun ? 






‘No! Be the sword for him, 
— Banner of light for me— 

Voice at the heart when the eyes grow dim, 
“Liberty! This for thee!”’ 















Then he bowed him low at her knees, 
And she gave him the thorny crown 
Which whoso wears knows rest nor ease, 
Till Death bids him lay it down. 


And they turned, and they passed away 
To parting, and longing, and tears, 

To carry the sword and the flag alway 

Through the cold clean desolate years, 






To work for the world, and to hear 
When the long race nearly is run, 

Like a voice in a dream, a voice most dear, 

‘Faithful and good, well done!’ 






And no man remembers his name, 
Nor hers, who was never his wife. 

Their names are written in letters of flame 

In the book of eternal life. 


E. NEspit. 








Bamborough Sands. 


A good plot, good friends, and full of expectation ; an excellent plot, 
very good friends.— Henry IV. Part I, 


‘J)\O get your breakfast, Lina; you are letting everything get 
cold.’ 

‘Ina minute. I must read this letter from home.’ 

‘Home!’ repeated her husband ; ‘and what do you call this ?’ 

‘This’ was the charming cottage in which he and she and 
Jasper, their baby-boy, were living so happily. They had made 
what is called a love-match five years ago, and though Bertie 
Forrester was poor, and called himself an abject pauper, everything 
around them was pretty and so well arranged and comfortable as 
to be almost luxurious. 

‘Poor Annette has been ill again,’ said Lina; ‘she is better, 
but the doctor says she must go from home.’ 

‘Ask her here; surely we can put her up somehow.’ 

Lina shook her head—it was a very pretty one. ‘ She is to go 
to the sea—he insists on it.? Then she was silent, thinking of 
the difficulties which lay in the way of this. ‘ Father will never 
be able to afford it, Bertie; Nancy says his income has shrunk to 
almost nothing. And there are so many of us!’ 

‘I should just think there were!’ he exclaimed fervently, ‘I 
never can remember how many, and have no idea how they come. 
My brain spins if I try.’ 

‘Oh, Bertie,’ she said reproachfully, ‘I think you might re- 
member! If you really don’t, I will tell you. Lina is the eldest: 
you have got Liua, and she is very glad of it. Then come 
Josie, Francie, Maisie, Annette—she is the one who is ill, poor 
dear !—Nora is the next, and then the twins, Judith and Ruth; 
that makes eight girls, only Iam not there now; and there are 
two boys, who come somewhere in among the girls. You will 
remember now, won’t you ?’ 

He shook his head and said, ‘ And what is one house among 
so many? It must be awful even to have a headache in that 
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house, or any other kind of ache that makes you long to be alone, 
You never could go into any room without finding two or three 
people in it already.’ 

Lina sighed and said, ‘And she so ill, and father so poor! 
Will people never pay rent again ?’ 

‘It doesn’t look like it. I wish we could afford to take Nancy 
to the sea, Lina. I can spare ten pounds, if you would like to 
send it to her.’ 

‘Bertie, how good of you! But she ought to go for a long 
time.’ 

Lina’s father, a baronet of ancient lineage and terribly small 
means, was rector of Scalby, in Nottinghamshire—a Trinity living 
—to which he had been presented as fellow of his college. He had 
thought himself a made man when it fell in, but he had married, 
and year by year his family had increased and his income 
diminished. Now the latter seemed to be on the point of disap- 
pearing altogether. 

‘Don’t sigh so, darling,’ said Bertie. ‘ You keep thinking of 
these dismal things till you make yourself quite wretched, and 
you are eating scarcely any breakfast. You have a lot of other 
letters ; why don’t you open them ?’ 

‘I had forgotten them. My head is full of Nancy.’ 

She turned these letters over, and suddenly exclaimed, ‘ There 
is one from Mrs. Prendergast! How delightful it would be if there 
were something nice in it! Bertie, there might be—they must 
open their hearts to us some time.’ 

‘Lina! Lina!’ he exclaimed joyously, ‘from Mrs. Prender- 
gast! Well, they say that good luck knocks once in a lifetime at 
everyone’s door; perhaps this is a loud double-knock at ours!’ 

Mr. Prendergast was Bertie’s uncle—a rich uncle, with a large 
estate in Yorkshire and another in Devonshire, and no one to 
leave them to but his nephews. Of these there were three. John 
Forrester, Bertie’s elder brother, who would eventually succeed to 
the family estate in Northumberland, Bertie himself, and Arthur 
Carey, a successful barrister, who had been so often held up to 
Bertie as an example that he had no liking for his name. John 
was amply provided for already, so he probably would be his 
uncle’s heir, and Bertie was in disgrace. For five years now he 
had known that he was not likely to have any part in this goodly 
inheritance. His father and all the Forresters, and his uncle 
and all the Prendergasts, were hopelessly out of love with him 
because at the age of twenty-two, instead of choosing a lucrative 
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profession for himself and working at it, he had chosen a penniless 
wife, and settled down in a cottage in Lincolnshire to live on a 
pittance of five hundred a year bequeathed to him by his grand- 
father. They had never forgiven him for not marrying money, or 
his wife for preventing him. 

‘Bertie darling!’ exclaimed Lina, ‘there is something nice in 
it! There is something splendid! They want us to go and stay 
with them. They have taken a place in the north called Bam- 
borough Castle, and want us to go there on Tuesday—Tuesday 
next—and stay six weeks. Mrs. Prendergast writes quite kindly, 
and says it is a great big place, with no end of rooms in it, and 
she is going to fill them all with visitors. Ido like places that 
are filled with visitors.’ 

‘But does she say nothing about the coolness there has been 
between us—nothing that looks as if this was to be a nice pro- 
ductive making-up ?’ 

‘Yes, I think so. I am just coming to it, but I am so excited. 
Stop; what is this?’ And she read, ‘As our nephew Arthur 
Carey is to be with us, we think it only just to ask you and your 
husband to come too. We are getting old, and your husband and 
Arthur are our nearest relatives.’ 

‘€My goodness, Lina, what could we have more than that? 
They are going to put their two unpropertied nephews on their 
trial. It is rather an alarming visit for me.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ she answered gaily. ‘They liked you before, 
and they will like you again. Who could help it? Do you know 
Bamborough ?’ 

‘Of course Ido. It is only thirty miles from my father’s place. 
Bamborough Castle is magnificent! It is built on a cliff a hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the sea.’ 

‘ Above the sea!’ echoed Lina, as if in distress. 

‘Yes; why not? Surely there is nothing to be dismal about. 
What is the matter ?’ 

‘You said the sea—Bertie, that Bamberough is on the sea. It 
does seem so hard that you and I, who are strong and well, should 
have this delightful invitation, while poor little Nancy, who is ill 
for want of sea air, should have no chance of getting it.’ 

‘Well, it does,’ he replied. ‘I suppose we couldn’t ask leave 
to take her?’ 

‘Certainly not! The Prendergasts are only just beginning to 
take notice even of us. And she is my sister, not yours. No, it 
is quite impossible; but what a pity!’ 
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Then without caring the very least about them, she began to 
open her other letters. ‘ Dear me, I had forgotten that Elizabeth 
was going!’ she exclaimed the next moment ; ‘and Mrs. Prender- 
gast wants us to go next Tuesday! What can I do, Bertie? I 
cannot possibly change my nurse while I am at Bamborough.’ 

‘What made you think of Elizabeth so suddenly ?’ 

‘Why this, of course—this letter. It is from Mrs. Smytheson, 
who got her character and engaged her as nurse a few days ago, 
and now she writes to say that she is suddenly left without a 
nurse, and wants to know if I can let the girl go to her next 
Tuesday, the very day that we shall be going to Bamborough, 
How unreasonable people are! Instead of Elizabeth going earlier, 
she will have to stay with us later, for I can’t be changing nurses 
while I am away. I like people to be reasonable.’ 

‘Tell Mrs. Smytheson so, my dear,’ said Bertie with a smile. 

‘I say, Bertie!” exclaimed Lina with great and sudden vehe- 
mence, and then she stopped. 

‘Go on, dear, I am listening.’ 

‘I will in a minute; let me think it out. Bertie, such a 
splendid idea has come into my head!’ 

Lina was a person who had splendid ideas. Beriie was just a 
little afraid of them. 

A minute or two later she said in.a very decided voice, ‘I 
have made up my mind. Mrs. Smytheson shall have her Elizabeth 
on Tuesday, as she wishes, and we will take Nancy to Bamborough 
with us that very day as nurse. Don’t be frightened, Bertie, she 
shall not come here and be seen; she shall meet us at Retford, 
and no one shall ever know that she is my sister.’ 

Bertie laughed. Not for a moment did he think that his wife 
was in earnest. She detected this, and declared that she had 
never been more in earnest in her life. Then he drew a long 
breath of dismay, and said he hoped she was not going to take 
this up seriously. 

‘Indeed lam. Listen to me before you oppose it. No one 
here will see Nancy, no one at Bamborough will suspect anything. 
Jasper has forgotten her, so there is no danger from him. She 
will have to dress plainly, but, poor child! that she always has to 
do. She will take her meals in the nursery, and see neither ser- 
vants nor visitors. She will be out all day long with the boy, and 
will have six weeks of good sea air. Jasper will be no particular 
trouble to her; besides, I will help her with him. Don’t saya 
word against it, Bertie, for I have set my heart on it,’ 
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‘But, Lina F 

‘If you throw any difficulties in the way I shall think you 
don’t love me. It is absurd to think of difficulties. I don’t see 
one, or dangers either.’ 

‘It would be treating the Prendergasts dishonestly.’. 

‘It is a sacred duty to do all you can for a sister who is so ill,’ 
replied Lina, assuming a lofty attitude. 

‘Not at the cost of doing anything underhand.’ 

‘Without Nancy every bit of comfort I enjoyed would be 
hateful to me,’ urged Lina. ‘ Every breath of sea air would make 
me feel ill.’ 

‘But think what we should feel if such a thing were dis- 
covered !’ 

‘Discovered! How could it? And even if it were, we should 
be convicted of no crime but that of poverty !’ 

He shook his head; he was entirely unconvinced. ‘ Lina, you 
seem quite to forget that this is by no means an everyday kind 
of visit. After a long period of coolness the Prendergasts are 
holding out the olive branch. It really looks as if they were going 
to take me into favour again. That means a great deal, Lina ; 
it means that they will handsomely provide for our future if they 
like us.’ 

‘Iknow. I quite see all that, but I can’t see what harm poor 
little Nancy will do our future.’ 

‘If they found out that we were deceiving them they might 
leave all they have to Arthur Carey.’ 

‘I had much rather be disinherited than do such a shabby 
thing as go to the sea myself and leave Nancy at home.’ 

‘I refuse to be a party to any such transaction!’ said Bertie, 
who thought that the time for firmness had come. 

‘Very well then. You may go to Bamborough, and I will stay 
here. I am not very well; I had rather stay here.’ 

Unhappy man, he knew that he was undone! Women have 
so many levers at their command when a man has to be moved in 
any direction which he does not like. It was quite true that there 
were circumstances connected with their expectations from the 
Prendergasts which made it highly important not to offend them ; 
but then there were other circumstances connected with other 
expectations which made it highly important that Lina should not 
be too much crossed. He saw that she meant to fight until the 
last. ‘Have your own way, Lina,’ he said impatiently; ‘I wash 
my hands of the whole affair.’ 
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‘And you won’t keep on reproaching me all the time we are 
there then ?’ said Lina, anxious to obtain further concessions. 

‘I won’t say one word more about it--but I must say I de- 
test it!’ 

They were to meet Nancy at Retford. When the train stopped 
she was standing on the platform by her unpretending little box. 
Never before had Bertie or Lina seen such a dear, dainty little 
servant. He looked at her in astonishment. 

‘Oh, Bertie,’ Lina whispered, ‘I begin to be afraid you were 
right. I do feel so frightened now that it has come to the point.’ 

‘You have rather overdone it, Nancy dear,’ she said when her 
new nurse entered the carriage. They were practically alone, for 
little Jasper was fast asleep. ‘ No servant would be seen in a grey 
alpaca ; and the worst is, you do look so nice in it.’ 

‘Does that matter ?’ asked Nancy. 

‘I am afraid you will be very much noticed.’ 

‘I will try not to be,’ she answered humbly. 





PART II. 


A ForTNIGHT had passed by, and so far all had gone weil. All had 
gone specially well with Nancy. From the very day of her arrival 
her health had begun to improve. There had been no difficulty 
in keeping ber a good deal out of sight of everyone, servants 
included. Jasper’s nurseries were close to his mother’s bedroom, 
and a curious old winding stair led directly from these rooms to 
the guard-room and the entrance to the castle. 

When Lina had been a few days at Bamborough, and had 
found out the ways of the place, she gave Nancy this order,‘ When 
you go out with Jasper—you must, of course, never go out with- 
out him—take him to the ugly part of the sands where none of 
us ever go. It is all the same to him where he goes, so long as 
he has his spade, and you will be quite out of the way there. 
Promise me, Nancy, never to go anywhere else.’ 

Nancy promised and kept her word. She was very fond of 
Jasper, but sometimes found it a little hard to be always either 
shut up with him in the nursery, or alone in the nursery if he was 
being worshipped downstairs, or banished to the ugly part of the 
sands, with nothing to do but watch him vainly attempting to 
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carry a spoonful of sand about on a wooden spade, which he would 
do for hours together. What made it harder still was to look 
in the opposite direction and see, far away in the distance, gay 
parties of the Prendergasts and their friends disporting themselves 
on the great reef of rocks which made the northern side of the 
sands so delightful to them, or driving away to picnic in some 
romantic place. 

‘Let’s go to those nice rocks to-day,’ pleaded Jasper one 
morning after a fortnight’s familiarity with the ugly side had 
bred a certain contempt. 

For an instant Nancy hesitated. She knew that a drag had 
that morning carried off a party of sixteen to see the wild cattle 
in Chillingham Park. Surely she might disobey her sister’s order 
when the reason for obeying it was gone. 

‘Come,’ said Jasper, dragging her a few steps in the desired 
direction. 

‘Oh no, we must do what we were told,’ said Nancy firmly, 
and led him off to ‘ the ugly part of the sands.’ 

The ugly part of the sands was so called because nothing was 
visible there but a wide expanse of perfectly smooth golden sand 
stretching away southwards as far as the eye could see. This was 
bordered on the one side by low-lying dunes, on the other by a 
blue sea flecked with ever-changeful, white-crested waves, and far 
above the blue sky bent over all. What could there be that was 
not exquisitely delightful about this unless it were a sense of 
almost painful solitude? This time, however, Nancy had a book 
with her, and when she had provided for little Jasper by piling up 
a great sand castle on which he could stand in triumph she sat 
down to read. Jasper was in a general way a delightfully self- 
contained child, with stores of amusement within himself. To-day, 
perhaps because he had een crossed in his desire to go to ‘those 
nice rocks,’ he was, in Bamborough parlance, not quite ‘so good 
to do with.’ For some time, however, he did stand in triumph 
on his lofty castle ; then he hunted for shells; then he ascended 
his castle again; and then he began to wish the tide would be 
quick and come up to it: and so he went on for more than two 
hours, with interludes of appealing to Nancy to ‘ get up and make 
that tide come quicker.’ 

At last, after a brief lull, she heard him ery, ‘ Arfy! Arfy! 
come here, I say!’ Nancy heard a great deal about all the 
inmates of the castle from her sister, and was quite sure that Arfy 
must be My. Prendergast’s nephew, Mr. Arthur Carey, but fancied 
that he had gone with the rest of the party to Chillingham, 
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‘Get him to come here, Nancy,’ vociferated Jasper, ‘ or else 
get the tide up.’ 

‘Is Mr. Carey there ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, sitting under a great white umpally. He doesn’t hear 
me telling him to come.’ In spite of that Jasper still stood 
on his sand castle calling, and waving a spade with a white 
pocket-handkerchief tied to it. ‘Come here, Nancy, if you don’t 
see him,’ he said. 

Nancy saw nothing and wanted to see nothing. She thought 
she was tired, but in reality she was a little disappointed because 
her sister and the Prendergasts and everyone else had gone to 
a picnic, and she would have liked to go too. She began to read 
once more, but suddenly she heard Jasper’s tiresome little voice 
again, and this time it seemed to come from a distance. She 
instantly sprang up in alarm, and found that he had run away to 
his friend ‘ Arfy,’ who actually had not gone to Chillingham, but 
was sitting under a large white umbrella ever so far off on the 
dune above. He was staring straight before him at the castle, 
shading his eyes with one hand s0 as better to see the beauty of 
earth, and sea, and sky, and was apparently quite unaware that 
little Jasper was on his way to him. What a rough path for the 
boy! She saw him scrambling up, plunging down, and frequently 
rolling backwards on the soft sand. Then he was up on his poor 
little legs again, and once more struggling onwards, but a great 
part of his mischances were seen by her while she was pursuing 
him, for she had lost no time in giving chase. 

The hills just there were not pleasant to climb, being sandy 
dunes bristling with long coarse grass called bents. For every 
three steps she advanced she slid back two. The boy had such a 
good start that he reached Mr. Carey before she could catch him, 
and then stood still, too much delighted with his achievement to 
think of his bleeding legs. 

The ascent was costing Nancy an effort too, and well was it. for 
her that she was so much stronger. 

She could not help being mortified at the indifference with 
which Mr. Carey seemed to regard her difficulties. Jasper had 
said something to him about her, she was sure, for he had half- 
turned to see which way she was coming, but after one glance he 
had reverted to his picture. As a woman she was nothing, though 
doubtless if he had but known that she was a lady he would long 
ere this have hastened to give her a helping hand up this sliding 
bank which seemed to grudge her every bit of foothold. He was 
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working as busily as ever, while she was pulling herself up by the 
bents, and sliding down with the sand almost under his eyes, if 
he would but have looked at her. He had a smile on his face, but 
beyond that was giving no attention to the boy either ; his picture 
—she was sure it was a bad one—occupied his whole mind. Did 
all artists like looking at skies and castles better than at girls 
whom some people had been known to consider far from plain ? 
She asked herself that as she stopped for a moment to take breath 
—only a moment—and then she once more hurried onwards. But 
when she had scaled the last height what did that avail her? for 
she dared not go near Mr. Carey and the boy; so she sat down on 
a sandy knoll about twenty yards off, hoping that Jasper would 
soon tire of standing by a man who would not speak to him, and 
come to her and let her go home. 

She sat five minutes, and then she ventured to look at Mr. 
Carey. He was a man of thirty or thereabouts, resolute-looking, 
kindly, and handsome. His eyes were keener than any she had 
ever seen. What was he like to talk to, she wondered? How 
engrossed he seemed to be with his work! She was sure it was 
getting late, and forced herself to call Jasper. 

‘Iam not coming to you!’ cried Jasper, emboldened by the 
fact that he was standing by a brother man. 

‘ Jasper, you must come,’ she said imperatively; ‘it is time 

to go.’ 
This time Jasper took no notice of her at all, but Mr. Carey 
said something to him which she could not hear. He answered 
it by flinging himself down on the ground, as if there, and there 
only, did he intend to be. 

‘I am afraid he is rather rebellious,’ observed Mr. Carey, still 
scarcely raising his eyes from his picture ; ‘ but if you don’t object, 
to waiting for a quarter of an hour I shall be done here then, and 
he won't mind going.’ 

The assumption that the child preferred him so much to her 
nettled Miss Nancy, who exclaimed, with some irritation, ‘I think 
you might make him go with me now. However, I don’t mind 
waiting—I am tired.’ She said this so brusquely, and her manner 
was so unlike that of a servant, that he turned round to look at 
her, and in a moment saw something which completed the com- 
position of his picture in the most unexpected and perfect way. 
Weary with waiting, she had fallen into a careless lounging 
attitude, and the lines of her figure supplied just what his com- 
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position wanted. Henceforth that tall square mass of the castle 
was well within the limits of his power of arrangement. 

‘ Please sit just as you are for a few minutes longer,’ he cried ; 
*T shall be so much obliged to you if you will.’ 

Nancy felt inclined to get up and walk away. He would not 
have spoken in that way toa lady. However, she soon consoled 
herself by thinking that, after all, she was not playing the part of 
a lady just then, and he was but paying an unconscious tribute 
to her power of acting. 

‘He said sit still a few minutes,’ was her next thought, ‘ but 
surely I have sat more than twenty.’ She was getting very tired. 
‘Is it nearly done?’ she inquired, with the indifference of a girl 
who doesn’t see why she is to go on doing what she does not like. 

* Not quite. I entreat you not to move for a minute or two.’ 

This time his tone was so urgent, and his desire to keep her 
still so evident, that she could not but feel flattered. She sat for 
a quarter of an hour longer, but then Jasper began to roar out that 
he was hungry. Nancy had for a long time been feeling the 
raging appetite of a person who is just recovering from an illness. 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mr. Carey, looking at his watch. 
‘I have kept you both much longer than I ought. I am so sorry.’ 

He took a whistle from his pocket, and summoned a lanky boy, 
who up to this time had been lying far away, face upwards, in the 
sun. He came at once to pack up the picture and carry it away. 
Mr. Carey meanwhile, feeling very grateful to that pretty little 
nurse, went to say so, and to tell her that now he would gladly 
_ help her to get the boy over the dunes. 

‘ May I look at your picture ?’ she asked shyly, just as the 
boy was laying hands on it. 

‘Of course you'may, he replied. ‘It’s not by any means done 
though.’ Her evident admiration was very flattering to him, and 
she was prettier even than he had thought. 

‘I shall have to get one of the village girls to sit to finish the 
figure,’ he said regretfully. ‘She won’t sit so well as you, I fear.’ 

‘I am sorry > Nancy began, and then stopped, for she did 
not know what to say. Again Jasper screamed out that he was 
hungry, so they left the boy to pack up the picture and easel and 
set out homewards. 

He was quite prepared, as in duty bound, to help her home 
with Jasper, but he was not prepared to hear her say, as calmly as 
if she had been a visitor at the castle, ‘ Do all artists have people 
tg carry their pictyres home for them ?’ 
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*T am not a real artist, he said; ‘I mean not an artist by 
profession. I only paint when I have a holiday. I don’t think 
real artists often take the trouble to have their things carried for 
them.’ 

It was not easy to talk, the way was so rough. He carried the 
boy, for the bents were sharp as spears, and pricked his poor little 
legs. 

‘It was so stupid of us to come this way,’ said Nancy with 
perfect ease and carelessness. ‘The way I came was bad, but it was 
uphill, and it wouldn’t have been uphill in going back; anyhow 
it was not half so long as this.’ 

He looked at this nurse in bewilderment. There was nothing 
fast or forward about her ; she was perfectly quiet in manner, but 
so incomparably cool that his walk was one long amazement. 
‘ Have you been some time in service ?’ he asked. 

Her eyelids dropped and long curled eyelashes fell on cheeks 
which had suddenly flushed crimson at his question; and then 
just as he was wondering whether he had perhaps made a most 
miserable mistake, and this charming girl was no nurse, but a 
well-born companion or governess, she tuok courage and answered, 
‘I? Ohno, not long. This is my first place.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it!’ he thought; and then he came to a part of 
the dune where the view was so fine that it vexed him every time 
he saw it, for it was much the same as that which he had chosen, 
only he was beginning to be afraid that it was finer. He always 
stood awhile to look at it, and he forgot he was not alone and _ 
stood now. This was the view, artistically speaking: on the left, 
a castle, warm grey, rising up into a sky, clear blue-grey; on the 
right, a blue-grey sea dotted with shadowy islands ; the foreground, 
a wide expanse of strangely contorted sand-hills and dusty grey- 
green bents, threaded with beads of dew or rain, which quivered 
and sparkled with each breath of air, and shot forth silvery rays 
in the sunlight. He was so occupied with this that he quite 
forgot how long he was keeping that poor little nurse waiting for 
him and the boy he was carrying, but when he remembered her 
he found that she was not waiting at all, but had used the time 
to get a little nearer home. When he overtook her she was sing- 
ing the Chanson de Fortunio in a low sweet voice. What an odd 
girl this was! but how tired she was beginning to look! He felt 
ashamed and sorry, for he had heard Mrs. Forrester say that her 
nurse had been ill. He now gave all his mind to finding easy 
ways between the sand-hills, and all in vain for him was the sky 
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blue, and the earth fair, for he had suddenly become more and 
more convinced that he was walking side by side with the prettiest 
girl he had ever seen, and his mind was full of regret that he was 
not a figure-painter. The last pull up the hill to the castle was 
the steepest and most difficult of all. She was very white now, 
and when she first came to him she had such a perfect colour. 
‘Take my arm,’ he said, with much compunction, for she was 
right in thinking that the way by the sands would have been 
better. He always came this long uneven way because of the 
view and the opportunity of study it gave him. ‘Take my arm,’ 
he said, but he did not suppose a nurse would like to accept that 
offer. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said simply, ‘I was almost wishing for it.’ 

Again he felt ashamed of himself. At last they were at the 
top and very near the outer gate of the castle. The banks just 
beneath the walls were as usual occupied by dozens of little brown 
rabbits. Jasper on his high perch had for once a full view of them. 

‘Look! look!’ he cried, and in a moment they had kicked up 
their heels, and with one flash of their white tails they were gone. 

‘Dear little rabbits!’ he said. ‘ Arfy, make Nancy bring me 
to see them sometimes. She won’t. She says people are here. 
Nancy won’t go where people is.’ 

Nancy was blushing furiously. All the white which had excited 
his compassion had given way to one uniform rosy flush, He 
affected not to see its 

‘If you should happen to be on the sands with Jasper any time 
within the next few days, and didn’t mind sitting for me for a few 
minutes, I should be so much obliged,’ said he ; and almost with- 
out waiting for her doubtful little answer he turned into the 


gate-house to allow Mrs. Forrester’s nurse time to get out of the 
way. 


PART III. 


AFTER five weeks at Bamborough Lina once more congratulated 
herself on the success of her visit. The Prendergasts had been 
uniformly kind, and she was almost certain that they were going 
to ask her and her husband to stay longer than the original six 
weeks. Best of all, Nancy’s health appeared to be completely 
restored. She, who when she first came had crept about looking 
so pale and delicate that it seemed cruel to ask her to climb the 
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steep hill to the castle twice a day with the boy, had blossomed 
like a rose, and could have danced up that hill had it been 
necessary. 

‘How well you look, darling!’ said Mrs. Forrester on that 
morning when she had so joyously counted up her gains. ‘Com- 
ing to Bamborough has entirely cured you, and I must say you 
have borne your dull life here like an angel. Where are you 
going now ?’ 

For Nancy in a light blue print dress and a little sailor’s hat 
was standing as if ready poised to take flight to some place where 
she very much wished to be, and yet, as Lina had long ago laid 
down the law that she was never to go anywhere but to the ugly 
part of the sands, it was certain that she was going nowhere else. 

‘Out with Jasper,’ said Nancy, ‘where we always go.’ 

‘ Are you very dull with no companion but him, darling ?’ she 
asked. 

Nancy for a minute made no answer, but stooped down to kiss 
the child. Then she said effusively, ‘I am never dull. Never! 
I love Jasper, and, Lina, I owe so much to you, dear. I owe 
you everything !’ 

‘You certainly are quite another creature... I am so glad we 
did it.’ 

Then Nancy and the boy went out, and after a while Lina 
returned to the court-room, where she found Mrs. Prendergast 
and some of her visitors. They were arranging a picnic for next 
day. One wanted to drive to Dunstanborough, one to go by rail 
to Warkworth, another somewhere else. Just as the balance of 
opinion seemed to be in favour of Holy Island, an island attrac- 
tively described by an old chronicler as ‘ voyd of trees, water, and 
graine, and full of devills,’ and Mrs. Prendergast was quoting St. 
Cuthbert’s refusal of a cow ‘because where there is a cow there 
must be a woman, and where there is a woman there is mischief, 
Lina looked up and saw what no one else saw—her husband stand- 
ing in the doorway with a strange look in his face. She had 
believed him to be out shooting with the other gentlemen. She 
was so startled that she was on the point of speaking, but he made 
her a sign to be quiet and come to him, which she did at once. 

‘Nothing has happened to the boy, I hope ?’ she said in great 
alarm when she was outside and they were alone together. 

‘Darling, no, it is nothing of that kind. I want to show you 
something—that’s all. Can you come as far as the top of the 
castle? One sees some rather curious things by going there.’ 

T2 
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‘The top of the castle!’ she echoed. ‘Well, I don’t mind if 
you are going. I have heard that you see a great many other 
castles from it ; but I forget how many.’ 

She was following him closely up the picturesque old steps 
hollowed out in the fifteen feet thickness of the walls, and as she 
went she heard him repeating that saying of St. Cuthbert’s which 
had a minute or two before caught his ears, ‘Where there is a 
woman there is mischief,’ 

‘Don’t be disagreeable, Bertie,’ she began, but she was out of 
breath with going up so many steep steps, and could say no 
more. 

‘Don’t hurry so,’ said he; ‘I have no doubt what I am taking 
you to look at will stay as it is for another kour—and you will 
have other opportunities of seeing it—it was to be seen yester- 
day too.’ 

‘What is it ?’ she asked. 

* You will soon know.’ 

She looked at him in great surprise, for his tone was so angry 
and bitter, but she could not see his face. 

‘Bertie, you are not angry with me ?’ she asked. 

‘Certainly not,’ he replied heartily. Then he put his arm 
round her and gave her all the help he could. At last they were 
at the top. 

‘ Sit down and rest, Lina,’ he said, ‘ and be sure I love you.’ 

His manner alarmed her. 

‘Bertie,’ she said, ‘I am able to bear it. Tell me at once. I 
know you have brought me here to tell me something very bad; 
but you said it was nothing about the boy.’ This last was said in 
a sharp, searching tone—she was making a stringent appeal to his 
truth. 

‘It is nothing about the boy, thank God! though I don’t 
think your sister is troubling herself much about him just now.’ 

‘It is something about Nancy!’ 

‘It is. Wait, you shall see for yourself,’ and he picked up 
a telescope lying on the roof. ‘Look through this’—his hands 
trembled as he gave it to her. 

‘A telescope, Bertie!’ she said in surprise, as if a nice sense 
of honour was ruffled by having to learn anything by such means. 

‘I was spying on no one,’ he answered; ‘I came up here 
yesterday because everyone kept telling me that you could see the 
Cheviots on one side and Tynemouth Priory on the other, and 
while I was looking I saw what you will probably see if you look. 
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I said nothing to you yesterday—I thought there might be some 
reason—excuse, I mean—for such a thing happening once, but it 
has happened again.’ 

All this time Lina had been trying to see through the tele- 
scope, but she was much too nervous and excited to be able to 
adjust it to her sight. 

*Is it right for you—can you see?’ he said at last, and when 
she said yes he moved it so as to point to the part of the dunes 
where Carey was sitting painting. The white umbrella guided 
her to the spot at once, but what was that bit of light blue? He 
was sitting at an easel with a picture on it which almost hid him 
from sight, but a slim girl in light blue was sitting beside him. 
Lina could see her face—it was Nancy’s face, full of gaiety and 
happiness. Her hat was lying near her, but Jasper was not to be 
discovered by any sweep of telescope, though doubtless he was in 
safety, and very near. 

Lina rose up looking very pale. ‘Love is no crime, dear 
Bertie,’ she said. ‘ You and I ought to be the last to think it so; 
but Nancy must leave Bamborough at once—it would be most 
dishonourable to let her stay. Go to the little inn and order a 
carriage. 1 will pack her clothes. She has not many, poor child! 
so I can soon do it. When she comes in all shall be ready, and 
she shall go at once.’ 

‘You are right,’ he said, ‘ but how prompt youare! I did not 
expect you to do this.’ 

‘I was prompt to bring her here, but there was a reason for 
that, and I have been justified ; but the Prendergasts have been 
kind and shall not be disappsinted in us. We must be quick! 
She will come back in less than an hour, which will just leave time 
to catch the train.’ 

‘I pity Uncle Prendergast,’ said Bertie on the way downstairs. 
‘If ever he knows of this little business he will be inclined to say 
with Horace Walpole, “ When I was young I had some very un- 
pleasant uncles; now I have not much joy in my nephews,” but, 
thanks to your decision, nothing disagreeable may come of it. 
I will go to the station with Nancy—don’t be afraid—I will be 
very kind to her; but she must go.’ 

Two hours later Lina went back to the court-room for awhile. 
To-day she had been forced to eat her luncheon in the nursery— 
now Jasper was asleep. By this time Mrs. Prendergast knew that 
Lina had sent away her nurse. She happened for once to be 
alone with Lina, ‘They tell me that you have sent away that 
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pretty little Quaker-like nurse of yours, my dear; it seems 
sudden—what has she done ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me,’ replied Lina, who was wholly unprepared with 
any explanation. ‘Don’t want to know about it—it was better 
for her to go.’ 

‘That may be, but I don’t think she is the kind of girl to do 
anything really bad; you may have been too hasty—TI hope you 
haven’t.’ 

‘You take an interest in her?’ asked Lina, full of secret 
delight. 

‘Ido. I can’t help it. She seemed charming in every way. 
With a little training she would make a very nice maid. I should 
not at all mind trying her. If there is nothing really against her 
I should almost like to engage her myself.’ 

‘She is quite too late!’ said Bertie, some time afterwards, 
when he returned from Belford station, and was told of Mrs. Pren- 
dergast’s wish. ‘ By this time I expect she has made a much more 
permanent engagement than any contemplated by my dear aunt. 
I had just put her into the railway carriage, and was at the other 
end of the train getting her luggage put in, when Arthur Carey 
ran on to the platform and jumped into the carriage beside her, 
and before I could get up to it the engine gave a loud shriek and 
the train was gone. Arthur had driven after us to Belford in a 
little gig belonging to the inn here; how he got to know that 
Nancy was going I have no idea. What will the Prendergasts 
say?’ 

What the Prendergasts said was this: ‘How can we quarrel 
with Arthur for marrying Nancy when Bertie married Lina? 
And why should we go on being angry with Bertie for marrying 
Lina when Arthur is going to marry Lina’s own sister? And why 
should we do anything but rejoice in the fact that both our 
nephews will have such very pretty, loving, good wives? The 
only thing that troubles us now is this—we find it so very difficult 
to settle. which of our nephews is to have the Yorkshire property 
left to him, and which the Devonshire.’ 


MARGARET Hunt. 





Sight in Savages. 


A PERSON much given to card-playing once informed me that 

always after the first few rounds of a game he knew some 
of the cards in the pack, and could recognise them as they were 
being dealt out, by means of certain slight shades of difference 
in the colouring of the backs. He had turned his attention to 
this business when very young, and as he was close upon fifty 
when he imparted this interesting piece of information, and had 
always existed comfortably on his winnings, I saw no reason to 
disbelieve what he told me. Yet this very man, whose vision was 
keen enough to detect differences in cards so slight that another 
could not see them, even when pointed out—this preternaturally 
sharp-eyed individual was greatly surprised when I explained 
to him that half-a-dozen birds of the sparrow kind, that fed in 
his courtyard, and sang and built their nests in his garden and 
vineyard and fields, were not one but six distinct species. He 
had never seen any difference in them: they all had the same 
customs, the same motions; in size, colour, and shape they were 
all one; to his hearing they all chirped and twittered alike, and 
warbled the same song. 

And as it was with this man, so, to some extent, it is with all 
of us. That special thing which interests us, and in which we 
find our profit or pleasure, we see very distinctly, and our memories 
are singularly tenacious of its image ; while other things, in which 
we take only a general interest, or which are nothing to us, are 
not seen so sharply, and soon become blurred in memory ; and if 
there happens to be a pretty close resemblance in several of them, 
as in the case of my gambling friend’s half a dozen sparrows, 
which, like snowflakes, were ‘seen rather than distinguished,’ 
this indistinctness of their images on the eye and the mind causes 
them all to appear alike. We have, as it were, two visions—one 
to which all objects appear vividly and close to us, and are per- 
manently photographed on the mind; the other which sees things 
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at a distance, and with that indistinctness of outline and uni- 
formity of colour which distance gives. 

In this place I had proposed to draw on my La Plata note- 
books for some amusing illustrations of this fact of our two sights ; 
but it is not necessary to go so far afield for illustrations, or to 
insist on a thing so familiar. ‘The shepherd knows his sheep,’ is 
a saying just as true of this country—of Scotland, at all events— 
as of the far East. Detectives, also military men who take an 
interest in their profession, see faces more sharply than most 
people, and remember them as distinctly as others remember the 

aces of a very limited number of individuals—of those they love 

vr fear or constantly associate with. Sailors see atmospheric 
changes which are not apparent to others; and, in like manner, 
the physician detects the signs of malady in faces which to the 
uninstructed vision seem healthy enough. And so on through 
the whole range of professions and pursuits which men have: 
each person inhabits a little world of his own, as it were, which to 
others is only part of the distant general blueness obscuring all 
things, but in which, to him, every object stands out with wonder- 
ful clearness, and plainly tells its story. 

All this may sound very trite, very trivial, and matter of 
common knowledge—so common as to be known to every school- 
boy, and to the boy that goeth not to school; yet it is because 
this simple familiar fact has been ignored, or has not always been 
borne in mind by our masters, that they have taught us an error, 
namely, that savages are our superiors in visual power, and that 
the difference is so great that ours isa dim decaying sense com- 
pared with their brilliant faculty, and that only when we survey 
the prospect through powerful field-glasses do we rise to their 
level, and see the world as they see it. The truth is that the 
savage sight is no better than ours, although it might seem natural 
enough to think the contrary, on account of their simple natural 
life in the desert, which is always green and restful to the eye, or 
supposed to be so; and because they have no gas- nor even candle- 
light to irritate the visual nerve, and do themselves no injury 
by poring over miserable books. 

Possibly, then, the beginning of the error was in this precon- 
ceived notion, that greenness and the absence of artificial light, 
with other conditions of a primitive life, kept the sight from de- 
teriorating. The eye’s adaptiveness did not get sufficient credit. 
We know how the muscles may be developed by training, that the 
blacksmith and prizefighter have mightier arms than others; but 
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it was perhaps assumed that the complex structure and extreme 
delicacy of the eye would make it less adaptive than other and 
coarser organs. Whatever the origin of the error may have been, 
it is certain that it has received the approval of scientists, and 
that they never open their lips on the subject except to give it 
fresh confirmation. Their researches have brought to light a 
great variety of eye-troubles, which, in many cases, are not trouble- 
some at all, until they are discovered, named with a startling 
name, and described in terms very alarming to persons of timid 
character. Frequently they are not maladies, but inherited defects, 
like bandy legs, prominent teeth, crushed toes, tender skin, and 
numberless other malformations. That such eye-defects are as 
common among savages as among ourselves, I do not say, and 
to this matter I shall return later on; but until the eyes of 
savages are scientifically examined, it seems a very bold thing to 
say that defective colour-sense is due to the inimical conditions 
of our civilisation; for we know as little about the colour-sense 
of savages as we do about the colour-sense of the old Greeks. 
That the savage sight is vastly more powerful than ours was 
perbaps not so bold a thing to say, seeing that in this matter our 
teachers were misled by travellers’ tales, and perhaps by other 
considerations, as, for instance, the absence of artificial aids to 
sight among the children of nature. The redskin may be very 
old, but as he sits sunning himself before his wigwam in the early 
morning he is never observed to trombone his newspaper. 

The reader may spare himself the trouble of smiling, for this 
is not mere supposition ; in this case observation came first and 
reflection afterwards, for I happen to know something of savages 
from experience, and when they were using their eyes in their 
way, and for their purposes, I used mine for my purpose, which 
was different. It is true that the redskin will point you out an 
object in the distance and tell its character, and it will be to your 
sight only a dark-coloured object, which might be a bush, or stone, 
or animal of some large kind, or even a house. The secret of the 
difference is that his eye is trained and accustomed to see certain 
things, which he looks for and expects to find. Put him where 
the conditions are new to him and he will be at fault; or, even on 
his native heath, set him before an unfamiliar or unexpected 
object, and he will show no superiority over his civilised brother. 
I have witnessed one instance in which not one but five men were 
all at fault, and made a wrong guess; while the one person of 
our party who guessed correctly, or saw better perhaps, was a child 
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of civilisation and a reader of books, and, what is perhaps even 
more, the descendant of a long line of bookish men. This amazed 
me at the moment, for until then my childlike faith in the ideas 
of Humboldt, and of the world generally, on the subject had 
never been disturbed. NowI see how this curious thing happened. 
The object was at such a distance that to all of us alike it pre- 
sented no definite form, but was merely something dark, standing 
against a hoary background of tall grass-plumes. Our guides, 
principally regarding its size, at once guessed it to be an animal 
which they no doubt expected to find in that place—namely, a 
wild horse. The other, who did not have that training of the eye 
and mind for distant objects in the desert which is like an instinct, 
and, like instinct, is liable to mistakes, and who carefully studied 
its appearance for himself, pronounced it to be a dark bush. 
When we got near it turned out to be a clump of tall bulrushes, 
growing in a place where they had no business to grow, and burnt 
by drought and frosts to so dark a brown that at a distance they 
seemed quite black. 

In the following case the savage was right. I pointed out an 
object, dark, far off, so low down as to be just visible above the 
tall grasses, passing with a falling and rising motion like that of 
a horseman going at a swinging gallop. ‘ There goes a mounted 
man,’ I remarked. ‘ No—a traru,’ returned my companion, after 
one swift glance ; the traru being a large, black, eagle-like bird of 
the plains. But the object was not necessarily more distinct to 
him than to me; he could not see wings and beak at that dis- 
tance; but the traru was a familiar object, which he was accus- 
tomed to see at all distances—a figure in the landscape which he 
looked for and expected to find. It was only a dark blot on the 
horizon; but he knew the animal’s habits and appearance, and 
that when seen far off, in its low down, dilatory, rising and falling 
flight, it simulates the appearance of a horseman in full gallop. 
To know this and a few other things was his vocation. If one had 
set him to find a reversed little s in the middle of a closely-printed 
page the tears would have run down his bronzed cheeks, and he 
would have abandoned the vain quest with aching eyeballs. Yet 
the proof-reader can find the reversed little s in a few moments, 
without straining his sight. But it is infinitely more important 
to the savage than to us to see things quickly and guess their 
nature correctly. His daily food, the recovery of his lost animals, 
and his personal safety depend on it; and it is not, therefore, 
strange that every blot of dark colour, every moving and motion- 
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less object on the horizon, tells its story better to him than to a 
stranger; especially when we consider how small a variety of 
objects he is called on to see and judge of in the level monotonous 
region he inhabits. 

This quick judging of dimly seen distant things, the eye- and 
mind-achievement of the mounted barbarian on the unobstructed 
plains, is not nearly so admirable as that of his fellow-savage in 
sub-tropical regions overspread with dense vegetation, with animal 
life in great abundance and variety, and where half the attention 
must be given to species dangerous to man, often very small in 
size. In some hot humid forest districts, the European who 
should attempt to hunt or explore with bare feet and legs would 
be pricked or lacerated at almost every step of his progress, and 
probably get bitten by a serpent before the day’s end. Yet the 
Indian passes his life there, and, naked or half naked, explores 
the unknown wilderness of thorns, and has only his arrows to 
provide food for himself and his wife and children. He does not 
get pierced with thorns and bitten by serpents, because his eye is 
nicely trained to pick them out in time to save himself. He 
walks rapidly, but he knows every shade of green, every smooth 
and crinkled leaf, in that dense tangle, full of snares and decep- 
tions, through which he is obliged to walk; and much as leaf 
resembles leaf, he sets his foot where he can safely set it, or, 
quickly choosing between two evils, where the prickles and thorns 
are tenderest, or, for some reason known to him, hurt least. In 
like manner he distinguishes the coiled-up venomous snake, 
although it lies so motionless—a habit common to the most 
deadly kinds—and in its dull imitative colouring is so difficult to 
be distinguished on the brown earth, and among grey sticks and 
sere and variegated leaves. 

A friend of mine, Fontana of Buenos Ayres, who has a life- 
long acquaintance with the Argentine Indians, expresses the 
opinion that at the age of twelve years the savage of the Pampas 
has completed his education, and is thereafter able to take care of 
himself; but that the savage of the Gran Chaco—the sub-tropical 
Argentine territory bordering on Paraguay and Bolivia—if left to 
shift for himself at that age would speedily perish, since he is 
then only in the middle of his long, difficult, and painful appren- 
ticeship. It was curious and pitiful, he says, to see the little 
Indian children in the Chaco, when their skins were yet tender, 
stealing away from their mother, and trying to follow the larger 
ones playing at a distance. At every step they would fall, and 
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get pricked with thorns or cut with sharp-edged rushes, and 
tangled in the creepers, and hurt and crying they would struggle 
on, and in this painful manner learn at last where to set their 
feet. 

_ The snake on the ground, coloured like the ground, and 
shaped like the dead curved sticks or vines seen everywhere on 
the ground, and motionless like the vine, does not more closely 
assimilate to its surroundings than birds in trees often do—the 
birds which the Indian must alsosee. A stranger in these regions, 
even the naturalist with a sight quickened by enthusiasm, finds 
it hard to detect a parrot in a lofty tree, even when he knows that 
parrots are there ; for their greenness in the green foliage, and the 
correlated habit they possess of remaining silent and motionless in 
the presence of an intruder, make them invisible to him, and he 
is astonished that the Indian should be able to detect them. The 
Indian knows how to look for them ; it is his trade, which is long 
to learn; but he is obliged to learn it, for his success in life, 
and even life itself, depends on it, since in the savage state - 
Nature kills those who fail in her competitive examinations. 

The reader has doubtless often seen those little picture-puzzles, 
variously labelled ‘ Where’s the Cat ?’ or ‘ Mad Bull,’ or ‘ Burglar,’ 
or ‘ Policeman,’ or ‘ Snake in the Grass,’ &c., in which the thing 
named and to be discovered is formed by branches and foliage, 
and by running water, and drapery, and lights and shadows in 
the sketch. At first one finds it extremely difficult to detect this 
picture within a picture; and at last—with the suddenness with 
which one invariably detects a dull-coloured snake, seen previously 
but not distinguished—the object sought for appears, and is there- 
after so plain to the eye that one cannot look at the sketch, even 
held at a distance, without seeing the cat, or policeman, or what- 
ever it happens to be. And after patiently studying some scores 
or hundreds of these puzzles one gets to know just how to find the 
thing concealed, and finds it quickly—almost at a glance at last. 
Now the ingenious person that first invented this pretty puzzle 
probably had no thought of Nature, with her curious imitative 
and protective resemblances, in his mind; yet he might very well 
have taken the hint from Nature, for this is what she does. The 
animal that must be seen to be avoided, and the animal that must 
be seen to be taken, are there in her picture, sketched in with 
such cunning art that to the uninstructed eye they form only 
portions of branch and foliage and shadow and sunlight above, 
and dull-hued or variegated earth and stones and dead and wither- 
ing herbage underneath. 
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It is possible that slight differences may exist in the seeing 
powers of different nations, due to the effect of physical condi- 
tions: thus, the inhabitants of mountainous districts and of dry 
elevated tablelands may have a better sight than dwellers in low, 
humid, and level regions, although just the reverse may be the 
case. Among European nations the Germans are generally 
supposed to have weak eyes, owing, some imagine, to their exces- 
sive indulgence in tobacco, while others attribute the supposed 
decay to the form of type used in their books, which requires 
closer looking at than ours in reading. That they will deteriorate 
still further in this direction, and from being a spectacled people 
become a blind one, to the joy of their enemies, is not likely to 
happen, and probably the decadence has been a great deal 
exaggerated. Animals living in darkness become near-sighted, 
and then nearer-sighted still, and so on progressively until the 
vanishing point is reached. In a community or nation a similar 
decline might begin from much reading of German books, or 
perpetual smoking of pipes with big china bowls, or from some 
other unknown cause; but the decay could not progress far, 
because there is nothing in man to take the place of sight, as there 
is in the blind cave rats and fishes and insects. And if we could 
survey mankind from China to Peru with all the scientific appli- 
ances which are brought to bear on the Board-school children in 
London, and on the nation generally, the differences in the 
powers of vision in the various races, nations, and tribes would 
probably appear very insignificant. The mistake which eye 
specialists and writers on the eye make is that they think too 
much about the eye. When they affirm that the conditions of 
our civilisation are highly injurious to the sight, do they mean all 
the million conditions, or sets of conditions, embraced by our 
system, with the infinite variety of occupations and modes of 
living which men have, from the lighthouse-keeper to the worker 
underground, whose day is the dim glimmer of a miner’s lamp? 
‘An organ exercised beyond its wont will grow, and thus meet 
increase of demand by increase of supply,’ Herbert Spencer 
suys; but, he adds, there is a limit soon reached, beyond which 
it is impossible to go. This increase of demand with us is every- 
where—now on this organ and now on that, according to our work 
and way of life, and the eye is in no worse case than the other 
organs. There are among us many cases of heart complaint; 
civilisation, in such cases, has put too great a strain on that organ, 
and it has reached the limit beyond which it cannot go. And so 
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with the eye. The total number of the defective among us is no 
doubt very large, for we know that our system of life retards—it 
cannot effectually prevent—the healthy action of natural selec- 
tion. Nature pulls one way and we pull the other, compassionately 
trying to save the unfit from the consequences of their unfitness. 
The humane instinct compels us; but the cruel instinct of the 
savage, who hates the sick and the unfit as the inferior animals 
do, is less painful to contemplate than that mistaken or perverted 
compassion which seeks to perpetuate unfitness, and in the interest 
of suffering individuals inflicts a lasting injury on the race. It 
is a beautiful and sacred thing to minister to the blind, and to 
lead them, but a horrible thing to encourage them to marry and 
transmit the miserable blind condition to their posterity. Yet 
this is very common; and not long ago a leader-writer in one of 
the principal London journals spoke of this very thing in terms 
of rapturous approval, and looked forward to the growth of a 
totally blind race of men among us, as though it were something 
to be proud of—a triumph of our civilisation! 

Pelleschi, in his admirable book on the Chaco Indians, says 
that malformations are never seen in these savages, that physically 
they are all perfect men; and he remarks that in their exceed- 
ingly hard struggle for existence in a thorny wilderness, beset with 
perils, any bodily defect or ailment would be fatal. And as the 
eye in their life is the most important organ, it must be au eye 
without flaw. In this circumstance only do savages differ from 
us—namely, in the absence or rarity of defective eyes among 
them; and when those who, Jike Mr. Brudenell Carter, believe in 
the decadence of the eye in civilised man quote Humboldt’s 
words about the miraculous sight of South American savages, they 
quote an error. It is not strange that Humboldt should have 
fallen into it, for, after all, he had only the means which we all 
possess of finding out things—a limited sight and a fallible mind. 
Like the savage, he had trained his faculties to observe and 
infer, and his inferences, like those of the savage, were sometimes 
wrong. 

The savage sight is no better than ours for the simple reason 
that a better is not required. Nature has given to him, as to all 
her creatures, only what was necessary, and nothing for ostenta- 
tion. Standing on the ground, his horizon is a limited one; and 
the animals he preys on, if often sharper-eyed and swifter than 
he, are without intelligence, and thus things are made equal. He 
can see the rhea as far as the rhea can see him; and if he 
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possessed the eagle’s far-seeing faculty it would be of no advantage 
tohim. The high-soaring eagle requires to see very far, but the 
low-flying owl is near-sighted. And so on through the whole 
animal world: each kind has sight sufficient to find its food and 
escape from its enemies, and nothing beyond. Animals that live 
close to the surface have a very limited sight. Moreover, other 
faculties may usurp the eye’s place, or develop so greatly as to 
make the eye of only secondary importance as an organ of 
intelligence. The snake offers a curious case. No other sense 
seems to have developed in it, yet I take the snake to be one of the 
nearest-sighted creatures in existence. From long observation 
of them I am convinced that small snakes of very sluggish habits 
do not see distinctly farther than from one tothree yards. But the 
snake is the champion faster in the animal world, and can afford 
to lie quiescent until the wind of chance blows something eatable 
in its way; hence it does not require to see an object distinctly 
until almost within striking distance. Another remarkable case 
is that of the armadillo. Of two species I can confidently say 
that, if they are not blind, they are next door to blindness; yet 
they are diurnal animals that go abroad in the full glare of noon 
and wander far in search of food. But their sense of smell is 
marvellously acute, and, as in the case of the mole, it has made 
sight superfluous. To come back to man: if,in a state of nature, 
he is able to guess the character of objects nine times in ten, or 
nineteen in twenty, seen as far off as he requires to see anything, 
his intellectual faculties make a better sight unnecessary. If the 
armadillo’s scent had not been so keen, and man had not been 
gifted with nimble brains, the sight in both cases would have been 
vastly stronger; but the sharpening of its sense of smell has 
dimmed the armadillo’s eyes and made him blinder than a snake ; 
while man (from no fault of his own) is unable to see farther 
than the wolf and the ostrich and the wild ass, 
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Dress and Economy. 


N a former paper we spoke of the prevailing disposition to 

extravagance in dress ; we pointed out the evil results of this 

tendency, and we urged on our readers a spirit of moderation 
in their scheme and conception of dress. 

It is now our object to go into details, to explain the principles 
on which the scheme should be based, and to produce some 
examples of what the actual cost is, and the proportion of the 
outlay on dress to income. Although this is a question easier to 
ask than to answer, a rough estimate may be made by striking 
averages ; but asthe average of temperature for the year does not 
give the extreme of heat and cold, the average ratio to income of 
the sum spent by families whose habits and requirements must 
vary more than July and January will be little help in keeping 
down or regulating tailors’ and dressmakers’ bills. 

The sum set apart for dress must vary with the social and pro- 
fessional claims of the family as well as with the amount of the 
income. Ina country neighbourhood, if the doctor’s wife looks 
shabby, her appearance will discredit his position and lower his 
prestige. If the parson’s wife looks smart, the parish will sneer 
and say she ought to spend less money on her dress and give 
more to the clothing club. 

In London, or in foreign capitals, the secretary of embassy, 
the distinguished and underpaid officer or civil servant, has a wife 
and daughters who must go to court, to great ceremonies, to great 
houses, and they must have suitable apparel. ‘ Ordinary expence 
ought,’ says Lord Verulam, ‘to be limitted by a man’s estate, and 
governed with such regard as to be within his compasse; extra- 
ordinary expence must be limitted by the worth of the occasion, a 
man had need if he be plentifull in some kind of expence to be as 
saving in some other, if he be plentifull in diet to be saving in 
apparel ;’ we may add, But if it is necessary to be lavish in dress, 
diet must suffer. 
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A writer of the present day (‘ Economics of Industry,’ A. Marshall) 
lays it down that it is not good for trade to have dresses made of 
materials which wear out quickly. For if people did not spend 
their means on buying new dresses, they would spend them on 
giving employment to labour in some other way. The dress- 
making trade will be as much benefited by their ordering new 
dresses for the poor as by their ordering new dresses for them- 
selves to the same amount. While it is not good for trade to 
spend money on dress ostentatiously, or to change fashions rapidly, 
those who dress well add to the well-being of the nation, though 
not to its wealth. A service is done to society by every one 
who provides the means of refined pleasure without unnecessary 
expenditure. When a man buys a good picture he devotes 
wealth to one of its best ends, and a really artistic dress educates 
taste just asa picture does. A time may come when it will be 
thought absurd for a woman to display her wealth by carrying 
about a great quantity of expensive materials and embroideries. 
Mr. Marshall’s views differ from those of M. de Laveleye; he 
does not take the stern line of the great Belgian economist, he 
admits the right of wealth to wear purple and fine linen, if only 
taste regulates the toilette and other claims are fulfilled. 

Before giving details of the cost of clothes, and the probable 
proportion to income, a few remarks may be suitable on one or two 
points. 

Garments, as a rule, are not worn out by their first owners ; they 
sink in the scale of gentility, and pass into the hands of humbler 
wearers before they go to the paper-maker or the shoddy-mill to 
be reconverted. Are these garments to be dismissed because they 
are slightly out of fashion, because they have been spoiled by 
careless treatment, the result of dipping, dragging, and trailing in 
the mud ; of allowing crumbs of bread-and-butter at five o’clock 
tea to rest on the lap, or of spilling claret or ices on a ‘side 
breadth,’ at a party; because bad packing and untidy ways have 
destroyed their freshness? Or are they to have fair wear, till the 
time when they are not quite fresh enough for a lady’s appearance 
and must pass to her maid, if she keeps one, or be adapted and 
adjusted for the younger members of her family ? 

If the maid receives, as is usual, the cast-off clothes as her 
perquisite, and they are unsuited to her own wear, she sells them 
to the second-hand clothes dealers, who make excellent profits, 
buying very cheap, and selling very dear—a general loss, if an 
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individual gain, but a practice so engrained in custom as to be 
difficult to alter. 

Another point is, the time a woman can and ought to give to 
clothes; the duties of the schoolroom or the nursery, the man- 
agement of the parish, the district, of her household, her garden, 
the poultry yard, the fruit farm, may leave little leisure; she is 
expert in all the varied details of these departments, and her 
time is more profitably employed than in cutting out clothes, 
plying her needle, working the sewing-machine, or even directing 
these operations. She is therefore entitled to spend more money on 
clothes, because she has earned it, or s.ived it in other departments. 

Again, riding, driving, rowing, walking, travelling, games, 
require each their appropriate dress, which must be an ‘ extra,’ 
unless included in the estimates when first made. 

Boots and shoes must be a heavy expense to those who walk 
much and walk in all weathers. There must be relays of boots: 
as, when boots get soaked, rapid drying destroys leather, and slow 
drying takes two or three days. It is not expedient to ‘ pinch’ in 
the matter of warm jackets and petticoats, ulsters and cloaks, or 
a doctor’s bill may be incurred, which absorbs far more money 
than the cold-protecting garment would have cost. All these 
points must be taken into consideration, as they must swell the 
total of the budget for the year. 

There are, again, tastes and preferences which lead to ornament 
being lavished on the equipment of the drawing-room rather than 
of its mistress, new curtains rather than a new dress, a succession 
of flowering plants rather than a series of fresh bonnets; only let 
it be borne in mind that the calculation has to be made on which 
form of decoration the money is to be spent, ‘ the trellised porch, 
the pictured hall,’ or the wardrobe and hat-box. 

There is one other remark to be made before entering on the 
question of annual expenditure. Do the resources of the family 
or the individual permit of a suitable outfit to start from? or is 
there an inadequate supply of linen, of boots, of wraps, and so few 
coats or dresses that nothing remains from one season to another, 
that best clothes have to be worn in worst weather because they 
are the only clothes? If this unfortunately is the case, hard is the 
struggle to get the proper benefit from the sum devoted each year 
or quarter to create and then to keep up the stock of clothes or 
even to make two ends meet. 

We will now give some facts and figures and other data for the 
construction of a scale of expenditure and of ratio to income of the 
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cost of clothes. It will be seen that many of our informants 
prefer giving the house-rent they pay rather than the income they 
possess as indication of their social position. 

A.—For a small income of eight hundred a year, thirty pounds a 
year would be enough for the lady to spend on her own dress ; the 
same sum would be spent by her husband on his clothes. If there 
are four young children under eight, sixty pounds a year would 
dress mother and children very nicely, provided the lady buys 
materials for her own dress which can be cut up for the chil- 
dren, and selects self colours, small patterns, and sound textures. 
This conversion of garments will require skill and labour—not 
those of a dressmaker, which would be too costly, but of the lady 
herself, aided by a clever nurse or by ‘a useful maid.’ 

An income of a thousand a year might give forty pounds a year 
for the lady’s dress, or seventy pounds for herself and the four 
children ; no increase for the husband would be necessary. Two 
thousand a year would justify the lady in spending eighty pounds 
on herself and the children ; with three thousand a year she might 
fairly claim one hundred a year. I consider with this sum, and still 
more with the smaller sums, that she would have to accustom her- 
self to many little acts of self-denial and to some restrictions. 
There should by these means be a little money put by for charity. 
Without self-denial there is no charity, no true love for our fellow- 
creatures, and it is from the dress fund that a woman can most 
suitably save and give. To many ladies the chief difficulty is 
the making of dresses. Materials were never to be bought 
at so cheap a rate as now, if the buyers are but gifted with good 
sense and know what to buy. Dressmakers, on the other hand, 
are more expensive than they ever were before; but then any 
lady can learn ‘scientific cutting-out,’ and when she has mastered 
that, the fit is secured for ever; and with a good sewing-machine, 
the aid of a sister or friend to try on the dress, and with occasional 
help from a servant, the task can be accomplished without too 
great an effort. 

With the amount of education and culture our girls now 
possess we may fairly expect them to have accuracy of mind enough 
easily to apply the rules of scientific cutting-out which they have 
learnt, and to see them carried out by servants who can execute 
without the intelligent mind, and who only have learned the rudi- 
ments of needlework at school. 

B.—Income to spend, something under fifteen hundred a year. 
Husband and wife; no children; no regular maid. The position 
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of the husband, and the taste of the wife, make good clothes 


essential. Cost, on an average, 50l. a year for the wife. 


The 


husband’s clothes cost during four years 45/., 231., 25/., 121., 
making therefore an average of 26/. 10s. per annum. 


C.—Husband and wife; living in one of the best suburbs of 
London ; their house-rent 200/. a year; her dress again 501. 


D.—Father, mother, three sons, three unmarried daughters, 


also in one of the best suburbs of London, and with a rental of 


2001. a year ; no maid ; give each daughter 40/. a year for her dress. 
E.—Professional man, London, two thousand a year to spend; 
two sons, two unmarried daughters; maid kept who makes all 


their dresses; each daughter has 40/. a year. 


F.—Professional man, country neighbourhood, rent 110l. a 


year, near London, no children. 


spends 30/. a year on dress. 


They go out very little. 


Wife 


G.—Clergyman in the country, income about 1,000/. a year; 


wife, several sons, three unmarried daughters; no maid. 


The 


daughters have at first 20/. a year, and as they grow older 25l. a 


year. 


H.—Cost of clothes of a gentleman’s son from the age of 11 


to 14, that is, for three years :— 


8 linen shirts, at 5s. 6d. 
1} dozen collars, at ls.. 
6 vests, at 5s. 6d. . 


6 pair merino pants, at 6s. . 


“ of studs. ‘ ° 


+ dozen pair socks, at 2s. Od. 


. suits clothes, at 3. 3s. 
12 silk ties, at ls.. 
6 pair boots, at lis. 6d. 


8 pair house shoes, at 8s. 6d. 


1 pair slippers 

1 dressing-gown 

3 pot hats, at 6s. 6d. 

6 pair gloves, at 2s, 6d. 
1 railway rug 

1 great-coat . 

6 night shirts, at 5s. Gd. 


3 dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, at &s. 


1 pair braces . 

1 comforter . 

1 cricket belt 

14 pair boot-laces, at 6d. 
ltallhat . ‘ . 
2 cricket caps 


4 pair white flannel trow sere, at 15s. . 
4 white flannel shirts, at 8s. 6d. . : 
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or about 18/. a year; there might be wanted a light great-coat, 
and the linen shirts would want fresh wristbands, &c.: so 201. a 
year is nearer the mark. 

J.—The average annual expenditure during three years of a 
gentleman who shoots, plays tennis, mixes in the best society in 
town and country, and travels on the Continent, has been 22/. 
Ten years ago, I spent double what I do now, and I expect to 
spend less as time goes on. I think it important that the age of 
the person should be known. 

K.—The dress of a Deaconess costs 141. a year. 

I.—Expenditure on clothes of three bachelors :— 

1. Age 33, income 650/.: from 40/. to 45/. a year. 

2. Age 35, income 1,200/.: from 45/. to 50l.; gets a suit of 
dress clothes every three years, and a new great-coat every four. 
The tailor’s bill is about 35/. a year, the rest goes in other items. 

3. Age 31, income between three and four thousand a year: 
never spends more than 38. a year, a new dress suit every five 
years. 

M.—A lady living in the country, income to spend fifteen 
hundred a year, can dress on thirty pounds a year. She would 
not with this sum buy full dress costumes for either morning or 
evening wear. If she had to pay visits at smart country houses 
there would be ‘extras.’ To make thirty pounds a year an adequate 
sum, there must have been capital for a good outfit. It is desir- 
able to have sufficient underclothing to allow of each garment 
being worn and washed at the rate of one in four; if you have 
‘one to wash the other,’ that other is being scrubbed every other 
week ; the intermediate fortnight’s repose greatly prolongs exist- 
ence. The stock of clothes should never be let down; two or 
three of each garment per annum will suffice to keep it efficient, 
whereas in the old-fashioned system of ‘ sets’ everything being the 
same age wanted renewing simultaneously. The same principle 
applies to boots. Have plenty. In the country a pair of thick boots 
like a hunter should only go out twice a week, therefore three pairs 
of this kind alone are required. One new pair in each year should 
keep up the stock. Boot-trees prolong the life and appearance of 
boots considerably and are a necessity in the country where there 
must be much rough walking. On thirty pounds a year you 
cannot have everything new the same year, so considerable fore- 
thought is required to alternate the investments. One year a 
bonnet and mantle, the next year a hat and a jacket. One year 
a good morning dress, the following a good evening dress. Inthe 
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country as in the town, the system of ‘ hightem, tightem, and 
scrub,’ holds good, but it is undesirable to accumulate large 
numbers of half shabby garments. Do not get anew ‘cheap and 
nasty’ gown to save another; wear what you have, and when it 
is shabby try and afford a new one for best, and always contrive 
to have one good and tidy dress fit for an occasion. Much can be 
done by careful putting away and brushing, folding, and cleaning, 
so that the dress comes fresh out of the wardrobe, instead of 
being a mass of wrinkles and cockles, Let your dress always 
befit your occupation, and don’t be too lazy to change your 
garments so as to ensure fitness and neatness. I wish to adda 
word on the important item of riding-habits. With girls living 
in remote country places their appearance at a meet is their only 
time for appearing in public, beyond a couple of country balls ; 
an effort should be made to have a well-cut habit, whilst for girls 
who ride much a best and a second-best habit are necessary. 
Therefore at least thirty pounds a year are required for a girl’s 
dress, and if there are to be country house visits the equipment 
for such occasions must be provided for by an extra allowance, or 
the visits had better not be attempted. 

N.—The result of an inquiry among twenty-eight bachelors of 
all ages, and all varieties of income, appearance, and profession, 
M.P.’s, parsons, civil servants, barristers, Oxford tutors, country 
squires, is that the maximum expenditure is 43]. a year, and the 
minimum 141. The average would be 231. It may be said that 
the careful poor man spends about 201., the careful rich man 301. 
to 35l.; whilst the rich or poor man who is careless spends from 
401. to anything; and the expenditure would certainly reach a 
much higher average if you took twenty-eight men of under thirty 
years of age. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these facts and figures are: 
That the ratio of money spent on dress to the whole income or 
expenditure can only be relied on as an approximate guide. That 
the important thing is to frame a scheme of dress expense, 
to train oneself to habits of self-control—not for the woman to 
imagine that the poet’s words are to be her privileges : 


‘No splendour ’neath the sky’s proud dome 
But serves for her familiar wear ; 

The far-fetched diamond finds its home 
Flashing and smouldering in her hair. 

For her the seas their pearls reveal, 
Art and strange lands her pomp supply 
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With purple, chrome, and cochineal 
Ochre and lapis lazuli ; 
The worm its golden woof presents, 
Whatever runs, flies, dives, or delves, 
All doff for her their ornaments.’—Coventry Patmore. 


To feel that neatness and simplicity are her true ornaments, worn 
not on state occasions, but at all times; and in order to be neat 
that many a minor virtue must be practised: she must neither 
hurry nor dawdle, must not huddle on her clothes nor toss them 
off, nor thrust them anyhow into drawers and cupboards, to be 
dragged out with worse confusion when next wanted. If, asis the 
rule with moderate incomes, a lady is her own ‘ maid,’ she should 
be as careful, as punctual, as orderly, as a clever lady’s-maid is 
expected to be. She should acquire the necessary skill to pack, 
so that dresses may not look as if they came out of arag-bag; she 
should set apart a fixed time for reviewing her wardrobe, and for 
taking the necessary measures for renewing what is worn out and 
for repairing what is capable of being worn longer. That an accu- 
rate system of accounts must prevail for dress as for ‘diet,’ and 
that, if at the end of the year too much money has been spent, the 
miscalculation must be retrieve by some suitable effort, and must 
not be allowed to occur again. 

‘True Taste,’ wrote Mr. R gers, ‘ is an excellent economist ; she 
confines her choice to few objects, and delights in producing great 
effects by small means; while False Taste is for ever sighing for 
the new and rare, and reminds us in her works of the scholar of 
Apelles, who not being able to paint his Helen beautiful deter- 
mined to make her fine.’ 

With these words, better than any of our own, we bid adieu to 
the subject of dress and economy. 


Note.—Since these observations have been in type Lord 
Wolseley, in an admirable speech, has pointed out the mischief 
which ensues from extravagance in dress, and lent the weight of 
his name to the subject. 


CHRISTINE G. J. REEVE. 
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Evolving the Camel. 


S I sauntered to-day down the Rue d'Isly, on evolutionary 
thoughts intent, I met a caravan of camels, in long single 
file, coming in from the desert with their bales of merchandise. 
Poor weary creatures they looked, in all conscience, their humps 
shrunken to mere bags of loose skin, and their patient faces bear- 
ing all too openly the marks of their long and toilsome journey 
across the hill country. At their head stalked a lordly Arab in a 
dirty white burnous; drivers and attendants of lesser station fol- 
lowed in the rear with a tread as stately and solemn as the camels’ 
own. For dejected and footsore though they all were, men and 
beasts had alike even so the free and firm step of the open desert. 
Little Moorish children from the dark shops ensconced in the wall 
ran out with childish delight and clapping of hands to see them 
pass; women with their faces muffled up to the eyes turned 
timidly to give them a casual glance; and even old Hamid 
Abd-er-Rahman himself, sitting cross-legged on his bench before 
his cup of coffee in the open bazar, deigned to remove his pipe 
from his mouth one moment and remark to Omar on the divan 
beside him that prime dates were coming in from the oases very 
well this season. 

As for me, standing there in my alien garb, I rejoiced in soul 
that I had seen a caravan, and could forthwith begin philosophising 
on camels. ‘I could have played on any timbrel,’ says the poet 
at the Zoo, ‘ For joy that I had seen a whimbrel.’ And I could 
have burst prosaic trammels, for joy that I had seen those camels, 
Everybody knows, of course, the famous story of the German 
student who evolved the camel from his own inner consciousness. 
Now, that mode of evolving a species I hold to be illegitimate ; 


you should always draw your animal from the life, even though, 
like the Frenchman in the same old apologue, you only go to the 
Jardin des Plantes for the model on which you base your rhapso- 
dical portrait, But when a man has actually been to Africa 
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itself, and seen a caravan in all its glory, headed by a real live 
Arab in a burnous of the dirtiest, fresh from the sands and siroccos 
of the desert—who, I should like to know, if not he, is entitled 
to speak with authority about camels? For here I am, on the 
borders of the desert, upon whose flats I can look down (at a safe 
distance) from yonder mountain heights; and if ever there was a 
case of ‘adaptation to the environment,’ the camel has indeed 
adapted himself wholly and solely to the conditions of Sahara. 

Deserts, in fact, are exacting in the matter of adaptation ; you 
must obey them or die. No other environment (not even perhaps 
the Arctic snows) demands so much in the way of adaptiveness 
from all that live in it. The plants are every one of them saline 
and alkaline; they must content themselves with sand instead ot 
soil, and with brackish pools instead of fresh water. The animals 
are all peculiar to their habitat ; bird and ‘insect must assume alike 
the uniform grey sabellinetint of external nature everywhere around 
them. Only two higher types subsist at all among those great 
sand-wastes—two types specially fitted for their own exceptional 
mode of life, one plant, and one animal—the date-palm and the 
camel, They make Sahara. Nobody ever saw a picture of the 
desert without a date-palm and a camel in the foreground. Those 
two inseparable elements of the Africa of our fancy shall not be 
parted even in this sober biological sketch. Nature, indeed, has 
joined them together, and science shall not be permitted here to 
put them asunder. 

And yet, though the camel as we know him is peculiarly Saharan, 
a product of the great African, Indian, and Bactrian deserts, it is 
not to the old world that we must look at all if we wish to evolve 
the camel historically, rather than to develop him by @ priori 
process from the depths of our own inner consciousness. It is 
America that gives us geologically the earliest evidence of the 
camel’s ancestors; and it is America that still contains the greater 
number of species of the camel family, in the persons of the 
llama, the alpaca, the guanaco, and their allies. Professor Cope 
has drawn up the pedigree of the race for us in full detail. The 
Asiatic and African camels, in fact, are mere surviving Oriental 
members of a family American in origin and history, but stranded, 
as it were, in a remote corner of the old world, where they have 
survived the competition of newer and higher types in virtue of 
their special minor adaptations to the peculiar circumstances of 
their strange habitat. Having early fitted themselves in certain 
outer points to desert conditions, they have been enabled to out- 
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live all their younger and more highly developed competitors 
solely in virtue of their singular combination of desert-resisting 
qualities. 

Now, it must at once strike everybody as a curious circumstance 
in the geography of animals that the existing cameloids should be 
so strangely distributed—one group of them in the desert region 
of Asia and Africa, the other group away across the world among 
the snowy slopes of the Andes of South America. What can be 
the meaning of so quaint a freak of distribution? Why should 
the two surviving cameloid tribes be thus separated from one 
another by half the earth’s surface, and by many deep seas and 
shadowy mountains—one in the old world and one in the new; 
one in the desert and one in the uplands; one in the northern 
hemisphere and one in the southern? Clearly, the answer, sug- 
gested alike by geological facts and by analogies elsewhere, is 
simply this: we have here, as it were, two little surviving bio- 
logical islands, colonies of an ancient race which once covered both 
worlds alike with its numerous members. Time was when the 
camels or their allies were of cosmopolitan distribution. They 
ranged, no doubt, the eocene plains of all the great continents. 
But they are an ancient and in many respects an undeveloped 
ungulate form, which has become extinct elsewhere in the inter- 
mediate regions through the fierce competition of the higher 
ruminants, and has lingered on only under special circumstances 
in two remote corners of the world—in the deserts of Arabia and 
in the Andes of Peru. 

The llamas and alpacas, as the lower and less specialised type 
of the two, explain best the true systematic position of the family. 
For South America, as everybody knows, is in many respects a 
very antique biological province. Less ancient in its life-forms 
than Australia, that world of living mesozoic fossils, it yet retains 
in many places the scattered remnants of its extremely old- 
fashioned fauna. There is reason to believe, indeed, that the 
circumpolar continent—Europe, Asia, and North America—was 
once for many ages continuous, while Australia, South Africa, and 
the South American peninsula formed separate islands in a wide 
and winding southern sea. Hence the higher life-forms developed 
rapidly in the broad and varied northern land-mass, while more 
antiquated types continued to live on, uninfluenced by their com- 
petition, in the three isolated southern provinces. Of these three, 
Australia alone still remains a great island; but South Africa has 
been joined to the Mediterranean world by a gradual upheaval of 
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the Saharan area; while the Isthmus of Panama, still later in 
date, apparently, has formed a great natural bridge by which some 
of the North American land-animals have been able to invade the 
comparatively unpeopled tropical realms of the low southern 
species. In both cases, however, many of the low local types still 
hold out in extreme recesses or under special climatic and 
geographical conditions; and thus the llama and alpaca have 
been preserved to our time intact in the narrow belt of temperate 
slope between the snow-clad Andes and the Pacific shore. 

I have said that the cameloids are a very ancient type of 
ruminants indeed: their skeleton abundantly proves this fact: 
but I will not dwell at length upon such dry points of anatomical 
detail, because I fancy I have noticed on various occasions that 
the general public does not wildly interest itself in questions of 
carpal and metatarsal bones. It is not frantically enthusiastic 
about distinctions of odd-toed or even-toed ungulates. What 
most of us really want to know, and what the comparative ana- 
tomists as a body still studiously neglect to tell us in plain 
language, is how each animal came to obtain, not its bones which 
we don’t see, but its distinctive external shape and characteristics 
—its horns, its tusks, its hump, or its antlers. We would rather 
learn a few simple facts about the evolution of the elephant’s 
trunk or the peacock’s tail than a whole volume of learned 
memoirs on the cervical vertebre and the carinate sternum. 
Those things are doubtless very convincing in their own way, but 
they are not of a sort to rouse our profound personal attention. 
There are, however, two other visible points about the camel-kind 
which clearly mark their true position as very early ruminants 
indeed, and which can yet be readily apprehended by the ordinary 
surface-loving, non-anatomical intelligence. One is, that the camels 
as a group antedate the development of horns or antlers: the other 
is that they still possess in full, like other animals, those canine 
and incisor teeth which are partly obsolete, partly altered in 
shape, in all the higher and later ruminants. Each of these pecu- 
liarities has a meaning of its own, and points back to certain inter- 
esting episodes in the development of the great ruminant order. 

The vast mass of ruminants generally at the present day 
possess some form or other of horns or their equivalents. In the 
giraffe, which in a few points (mostly delusive) approaches the 
camels, the horns are merely blunt protuberances of bone, per- 
sistent through life, and covered with a continuous hairy skin. 
They show us the lowest surviving stage in the evolution of 
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frontal weapons. In the deer tribe, they appear at first under 
much the same form, as little knobs or bosses of bone on the 
forehead, underlying a fold of skin technically known as the 
velvet: but when the horns are fully grown, the velvet is rubbed 
off, and the bone alone shows its naked material as the branching 
antlers with which we are all so familiar in the Scotch red deer. 
Horns of this type are shed annually, and reproduced in more and 
more complex forms (representing successive ancestral stages) 
with each renewal. Finally, in the great central group of the 
ruminants, represented in our day by the oxen, sheep, goats, and 
antelopes, the bony core or heart of the horn is protected by a 
sheath of agglutinated hair, which continues to increase by layers 
during life. This last form of horn is never shed, but persists 
through the whole of the animal’s existence. 

Historically, we know that the earliest ruminants, whose re- 
mains are preserved for us in tertiary strata, were quite hornless ; 
and the gradual evolution of horns and antlers, from the simplest 
to the most complex, has been traced out in full through succes- 
sive geological ages by Gaudry, Boyd Dawkins, and other biolo- 
gists. We can follow in detail the origin and rise of each tine 
and spike from the mere boss or knob on the forehead of the 
ancestral form to the branching horns of the reindeer, the wapiti, 
and the Irish elk. The camel, therefore, in its lack of horns, 
represents for us an early undeveloped stage of the ruminant type, 
when the ruminants had as yet only just diverged from the com- 
mon ancestors of the horses and pigs. Darwin has shown that 
horns and other familiar offensive weapons (especially when 
peculiar to the males alone, as is the case with the antlers of stags) 
have been developed in the struggle for mates, and are a necessary 
result of sexual selection. But all such ornaments belong to the 
higher and later stages of animal life, and are wholly wanting in 
the unarmed, undecorated, ugly camel. He is in fact a ruminant 
on which the higher types: of selection have been little exercised, 
though, as we shall presently see, his special adaptations for a 
desert life have been carried very far in particular directions, and 
so have enabled him to hold out bravely in his own narrow and 
restricted field against all more advanced and more highly special- 
ised animals. 

The teeth of the camels and of their allies the llamas tell the 
same tale in a somewhat different fashion. In all the higher rumi- 
nants—giraffes, deer, oxen, antelopes, and goats alike—the weapons 

of offence are the horns or antlers, and the teeth have almost or 
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entirely ceased to be used in fighting. They have also undergone 
certain profound modifications of shape and arrangement (in- 
teresting only to the technical anatomists), which fit them for 
cropping grass or other low herbage, but get rid to a great extent 
of their tearing powers. On the other hand, there is one other 
group of ruminants besides the camels which is destitute of 
horns—the little group of musk-deer—and in these pretty small 
creatures the canine teeth have been developed into long pro- 
truding tusks, which thus take the place of horns as offensive 
weapons, and are used by the males in their single combats for 
the possession of their mates. But in the camels and llamas, no 
special fighting weapon of any sort exists. When camels fight at all, 
which is very rarely, they fight merely by simple biting. They re- 
main in this respect on the lowest mammalian level. Their teeth 
approximate rather to the type which occurs in horses and some 
other outlying ungulate groups than to the type which occurs in 
the true ruminants. They have always canines in both jaws; but 
these canines are not lengthened out into regular tusks, nor do 
they serve to any noticeable extent as weapons of warfare. In 
short, the camels by many points of their structure point back 
to a time when the ancestors of the ruminants had not diverged 
at all widely from the ancestors of the horse, the pig, or the hippo- 
potamus, and they still retain in many particulars the early 
‘ generalised,’ or rather unspecialised, type of the common pro- 
genitor of the entire group. 

The llamas and alpacas may be looked upon as the best living re- 
presentatives of the camel tribe in its primitive state, before it had 
begun specially to assume its camel stage. They do not possess the 
adaptive peculiarities which fit the camel for its desert existence ; 
and on the other hand they exhibit to the full that awkward, 
ungainly, misshapen type which so often betrays nature’s first 
rough draft of an evolving order. They are as it were the 
sketchy outline only of the perfected ruminants. Compare for 
a moment the ugly, shambling, ungraceful alpaca with the red 
deer, flying over the open Scotch moorland ; the gazelle, springing 
lightly along the Syrian plains; the antelope, careering across the 
South African veldt; or the chamois, leaping from crag to crag 
among the frozen Alps, and you will see at once what is meant by 
the difference between a specialised and a generalised type—the 
difference between nature’s early attempts in a given line, and 
her fully evolved and carefully moulded final product. 

The antelopes and deer, with their various allies, such as the 
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gnu, the eland, the ibex, the buffalo, the bison, the sheep, the 
big-horn, and the musk-ox, represent for us the developed rumi- 
nant types, produced by fierce competition in the struggle for life 
in the great continents. Their fleetness of foot, their exquisite 
horns, their agility, their grace of movement, all depend upon the 
existence in their native countries of highly evolved beasts of prey, 
from whose fierce attacks they have had to save themselves by 
speed and acuteness. To the same cause they owe also the keen- 
ness of their senses, the slimness of their legs, and to some extent 
also the elegance and beauty of their entire bodies. The smaller 
kinds, like the gazelles, are remarkable for their vigilance, their 
timidity, and their alertness, the hereditary result of ages spent 
in avoiding the attacks of predatory enemies. Natural selection, 
in short, has given to the advanced ruminants generally their 
distinctive rapidity, lightness, and beauty of shape. To sexual 
selection, on the other hand, they owe their twisted horns or 
branching antlers, their dappled coats and exquisite markings, their 
ornamental manes and their proud and stately gait and carriage. 
All these points are wholly wanting in the clumsy llama and 
alpaca group. Stranded remnants, as it were, of the eocene 
world, those antique creatures linger on among their mountain 
valleys, a perpetual milestone by whose indications we may mark 
the progress since effected, under stress of selective agencies, in 
the main advancing body of the higher ruminants. 

On such a simple original type, defenceless and ungainly, the 
camel is a specialised and adapted desert variation. The unde- 
veloped llamas have no humps, and they have their two toes quite 
separated in a certain awkward, ungraceful, splay-footed fashion. 
In the true camels, on the other hand, the two toes are united 
below by a kind of horny sole, almost to their points, which ter- 
minate in a couple of small hoofs, and beneath the foot there is a 
soft cushion, by which the instep bears upon the sandy soil over 
whose expanses the creature is adapted to move. This padded 
sole is to the camel what the solid hoof is to the horse, it fits him 
exactly for the sort of ground over which his ancestors have 
stalked and shambled for countless generations. And it is inter- 
esting to note the similarities and differences which natural 
selection has brought about in the case of these two chief human 
beasts of burden. 

In both the foot has become adapted for scouring the open 
plain only ; firmness and sureness of tread have been the sole 
qualities that really told, and hence in both the toes, as such, 
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have become practically extinct, and in their place one gets at 
last a single united broad-based foot, such as gives the animal the 
most secure foundation for his heavy body upon the level ground. 

Compare for a moment these two types of practically toeless 
foot with the grasping hand of the forestine monkeys, the sharp 
claws of the tree-haunting squirrels, the light paw of the leaping 
hare, or even the slender and delicate ungulate feet of the gazelles 
and the chamois, and you will see how wholly they have been 
specialised for their work as trotters only. In the ruminants 
generally, as in all the great division of hoofed mammals, the 
extremities are calculated for support alone ; but in the horse and in 
the camel, this restriction of function reaches its highest practical 
point, and the feet and legs exist merely as adequate and ex- 
tremely stable props for the heavy framework. In the horse, the 
solid hoof remains as the sole surviving toe out of the original 
five possessed by his primitive ancestors in the American eocene 
(though the ‘ splint bones,’ well known to the veterinaries, are the 
last functionless relics of two other toes); in the camel the same 
result is practically attained by the union of the two toes which 
it still possesses through the medium of a single horny sole, as 
well as by throwing the main weight of the body on the padded 
cushion underneath the instep. 

On the other hand, in the horse, adapted as he is by nature for 
scouring open grassy plains or hillsides, natural selection has 
favoured the development of a particularly hard and solid hoof, 
whose native qualities man still further exaggerates by shoeing 
him with a clanking ring of iron; while in the camel, the direct 
product of desert conditions, a singular softness and pliability of 
foot has rather been encouraged by the soft and shifting nature of 
Saharan or Bactrian sands. For this reason, it is found practi- 
cally that the horse and the camel are in any given country 
mutually exclusive ; where the one thrives the other languishes. 
Here, in northern Africa, outside the Atlas, camels cannot be 
profitably employed as beasts of burden: the few that come here 
in caravans from the desert arrive with a weary, footsore, dejected 
look, tired of tramping with their soft-padded feet over the hard 
and smooth macadamised roads which the French engineers have 
substituted for the narrow paved Moorish packways, where 
mules and Arabs once transacted in their slow and lumbering 
fashion all the business of Algeria and Tunis. But beyond the 
shallow belt between the mountains and the sea, the horse is of 
no avail: his hard and unyielding hoof sinks deep into the shifting 
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sand of the desert, and he struggles and shuffles in helpless despair 
where the light dromedary, with his loose shambling gait, his long 
trot, and his padded sole, fitting itself accurately to the sand 
beneath, accomplishes with ease his hundred miles a day for a 
week together. On hills or rocks the camel is nowhere, on open 
sandy plains he can hold his own against all comers. 

It is interesting to note, indeed, how much alike in many 
adaptive particulars, but especially in their awkward gait, their 
tall necks, their long shambling swing, and the powerful flanks 
which bring it about, are the three chief inhabitants of the desert 
or its outskirts—the camel, the giraffe, and the African ostrich. 
In the last-named case, the likeness is all the more curious and 
striking because one would almost have said beforehand that to 
adapt a bird and a ruminant mammal to the same environment, 
and to turn them out at last with many striking external resem- 
blances of shape and gait, would be simply impossible; and yet 
nature has accomplished this strange feat so perfectly that 
Linneus, struck by the singular analogy between the two crea- 
tures, gave the ostrich the scientific name, which it still bears, of 
Struthio camelus. Even the reduction in the number of the toes 
to two, and their provision with a soft. pad underneath, have been 
accurately reproduced in the great bird. As to the giraffe, its old 
name of camelopard sufficiently attests the popular appreciation 
of its onter similitude to the ship of the desert. The fact is, no 
large animal can be properly adapted for Saharan conditions 
(liability to attack from lions and other great beasts of prey in- 
cluded), unless it combines these three attributes of a soft tread, 
a swift swinging gait, and a long neck, enabling it to reach its 
food above or below, as necessitated by the height of its legs and 
body. Ostriches, giraffes, and camels alike, all feed to a consider- 
able extent indeed on foliage of trees. 

Of all these animals, however, the most purely desert-haunting 
is the camel itself, and it exhibits, therefore, a few special pecu- 
liarities not equally well developed in any other creature. In the 
first place, desert journeys imply continued privation, or even at 
times complete absence of food. Now, whenever in the animal 
kingdom such a necessity frequently arises in the ordinary life 
history of a species, natural selection has provided against it by 
favouring the survival of those individuals which can lay up spare 
material against the period of famine in their own tissues. A 
starving sheep, Professor Huxley well remarks, is as much a car- 
nivore as the lion that would devour it; it subsists strictly upon 
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its own fat and its own muscle, which it slowly unbuilds to use up 
in the needful action of its heart, its lungs, its limbs, and its 
internal organs generally. Hence, in hard times, those animals 
which have the largest reserve-fund of fat at their disposal will 
survive longest, and species which often encounter hard times, 
learn organically by hereditary experience to supply such a reserve 
fund against possible contingencies. Thus the bear and the dor- 
mouse go to sleep sleek and plump for the annual hibernation, 
and wake up mere loose and baggy masses of skinand bone. The 
zebu and other tropical oxen gather a huge hump of fat between 
the shoulders in the wet months while grass is plentiful, to serve 
them as a store of food during the dry season. But inthe camel 
and dromedary, this special provision against famine reaches the 
highest point, and produces the hump or humps on the back—one 
in the Arabian or African, two in the Bactrian or Indian variety. 

Structurally, of course, the humps are nothing: mere lumps of 
fat, collected under a convenient fold of the skin, and utterly un- 
provided for in the framework of the skeleton. When the animal 
is at its best and well fed, they are full and plump, standing up on 
his back firm and upright; but on a long journey they are 
gradually absorbed to keep up the fires that work the heart 
and legs, and in the caravan camels which arrive at the coast, the 
skin hangs over, an empty bag, upon the creature’s flanks, bearing 
witness to the scarcity of external food during the course of his 
long forced march from the interior. A starved small camel in 
this state of health far more closely resembles a Peruvian llama 
than anyone who has only seen the fine, well-kept beasts in 
European menageries or zoological gardens could readily imagine. 

But water is even scantier in the desert than food ; and against 
want’ of water, therefore, the camel has had to provide himself, 
functionally at least, if not structurally, quite as much as against 
want of herbage. His stomach has accordingly acquired the 
power of acting as an internal reservoir, and he can take in as 
much water at the Bahrs or Wadys, where he rests for a while on 
his toilsome march, as will supply his needs for four or five days 
together. There are some differences in this respect, however, 
between the two chief varieties of the camel. The African kind 
is most abstemious, and best adapted to sandy deserts: the 
Bactrian, a product of more varied and better-watered country, is 
larger and stronger, but .less patient of hunger and thirst, while 
at the same time it can manage to subsist and to make its way 
in somewhat rockier and more rugged country. 
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One other adaptive peculiarity the camel possesses which 
marks it out essentially as a desert-born animal, modified for 
generations by the baking expanse of Sahara or the Arabian sand- 
wastes. On those scorching surfaces a horse could not lie down 
to rest in the eye of the sun without scalding or excoriating his 
tender skin. But all the parts of the camel’s body which touch 
the sweltering sand in his ordinary patient kneeling position are 
provided with callosities of thickened hide, which enable him to 
rest on the burning surface without danger or discomfort. The 
only other desert-haunting ruminant of similar habits, the giraffe, 
has analogous callosities for the same purpose on his breast and 
knees. Such adaptive characters, however, are never a key to 
real relationship; they necessarily result from mere exposure to 
the same circumstances; and hence we get the seemingly para- 
doxical principle, so well enunciated by Mr. A. R. Wallace, that 
the more useful any organ or point of structure is to its possessor, 
the less is its value as a test of systematic position. Unseen 
little bones and internal organs, which fail to strike the imagina- 
tion of the outside observer, are rightly used as the keys to 
underlying relationship by the systematic biologist. The real 
affinities of the camel are closest, indeed, not with the giraffe 
which so strongly resembles it, but with the llama and alpaca, so 
remotely connected in outer seeming, and so widely separated 
from it in space by an entire hemisphere. 

Camels, llamas, and alpacas alike, then—to sum up the 
conclusion to which we have all along been tending—represent a 
very simple and early ruminant type, unmarked by any of those 
higher features induced in the ruminants of the open plains 
or the great continents by the necessity for protection from the 
advanced carnivores. They recall for us in their main points of 
structure, as well as in their low and undeveloped grade of in- 
telligence, the general characteristics of the ruminant race at 
the dawn of its existence in the eocene period. They have no 
horns or tusks or weapons of offence, such as grow up in the 
savage battles of the males among dominant races: and their very 
docility and gentleness of demeanour result in the last resort 
from this undeveloped character of their entire class; for non- 
fighting animals are always timid, patient, and inoffensive, though 
often obstinate and self-willed to a noteworthy degree, as the camel 
can be whenever he chooses. Their virtues themselves thus tell 
against them; they betray the stupidity and the archaic unpro- 
gressive character of the whole type. The camelide as a group, 
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in short, are surviving specimens of the raw material from which, 
by natural and sexual selection, the higher ruminants, in diverging 
lines, have been slowly evolved through innumerable ages. 

But of this antique and unspecialised type, the camel itself is 
in certain ways a highly modified and peculiarly adapted desert 
offshoot. Retaining still in its internal structure the marks of its 
early undeveloped character, it nevertheless presents in external 
configuration and functional peculiarities a remarkable instance 
cf special adaptation to a restricted environment. While as a 
ruminant it is extremely low, as a desert animal it is at the very 
top of the tree. And it is this early adaptation to a very unusual 
mode of life that has enabled the camel, lowly as it is in general 
organisation and in intellectual grade, to hold its own successfully 
against all later comers, and to preserve for us still in the great 
central Eurasiafrican continent a type of life otherwise extinct 
save in a single outlying and practically insulated district of the 
old South American life-region. 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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Orthodox. 


CHAPTER I. 


PROPOSE to tell the story of how my friend and comrade, 
Rudolph von Ortenegg, fell into the hands of the Jews, and 

the experience he gained therefrom. As the part which I had to 
play in that story was merely that of a looker-on, I shall clear the 
way for the chief actors by speaking of myself first. At the time 
these events took place I was twenty-three years of age (though 
I felt about fifty), the scion of an old Polish family, and a 
lieutenant in the Austrian army. I became an Austrian officer 
because I had to become something, and because I was troubled 
with no inconveniently exalted ideas of patriotism and nationality. 
In fact I was not troubled with exalted ideas of any sort; my sole 
ambition was to become a ‘ man of the.world.’ By my comrades 
I was generally described as a ‘fat, clever boy;’ sometimes the 
adjective ‘impudent’ was added, but that was a mistake for 
ease of manner, on which I justly prided myself. It is a great 
inconvenience when your personal appearance is in such flat con- 
tradiction to your inner man; but I consoled myself by thinking 
that, though Nature had handicapped me most cruelly, I had 
triumphed over Nature. There is no difficulty in being a social 
success if you are formed like the Apollo Belvedere, but when: 
your build is short and dumpy and you yet contrive to shine in 
society, there must be a touch of genius in your composition. 
The moment that Ortenegg appeared in the regiment I took a 
fancy to him. I don’t know why I did so; perhaps it was that I 
admired tall men by force of contrast, or perhaps it was that his 
woeful want of experience and his distressing dearth of worldly 
wisdom excited my keenest pity. This sad state of things was 
the outcome of circumstances. It was not only that he was a 
German, which in itself explained a great many things, but the 
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surroundings of his childhood had been such as to depress me by 
their bare description. He had spent all his life in a sort of 
medieval fortress which stood somewhere in the depths of a black 
pine-forest, and on the verge of a roaring mountain-torrent. His 
father, the Count von wnd zu Ortenegg, whose only son and heir 
he was, had long been afflicted with pedigree on the brain; and I 
imagine that he very rarely lifted his high-bred nose from out of 
the parchments and volumes by whose help he was constructing a 
history of the Orteneggs, beginning somewhere about the time of 
the flood. Rudolph, therefore, principally enjoyed his own society, 
varied by that of an old coachman, who taught him to ride, and 
that of some pious monks who lived in a monastery at the other 
side of the forest, and who taught him to read and to pray. From 
all I could gather he seemed to have spent most of his childhood’s 
hours on his pony, riding through the pine-forest to and fro 
between the castle and the monastery. The monastery must, on 
the whole, have been the more cheerful place of the two, and the 
abbot was undoubtedly a jollier man than the pedigree-hunter. 
The natural result was that a day came on which the Count von 
und zu Ortenegg was torn out of his ancestral dreams by the news 
that his only son was showing symptoms of a monastic vocation. 
It was the jolly abbot himself who sounded the note of alarm; 
for he was honest as well as jolly. 

Count Ortenegg was thunderstruck. Immersed in his pet 
researches, he had quite forgotten to notice that his boy had 
become aman. The idea of having to close the family history 
with a statement that the line of Orteneggs had ended in a 
convent cell filled him with pale dismay. Strong measures had 
to be taken at once. The friends hastily consulted (by letter, for 
no one else lived in that awful forest) very properly said, ‘ Show 
him the world ;’ even the abbot said, ‘ Show him the world,’ but 
he said it with a shake of his head, I suppose because he had 
‘ once seen the world himself. A good deal more was said and 
done of course, but the result was that Ortenegg joined our regi- 
ment. The days that I am writing about were still those happy 
days when no prickly hedge of examinations bristled across the 
path of the aspirant to an Austrian lieutenantship; in those days 
we counted many foreigners in our ranks. Our regiment was 
then stationed at Goratyn—a large Polish country town with a 
great deal of agreeable society in the neighbourhood, and we were 
considered to be a rather crack regiment. I suppose that was 
why we were chosen as the antidote to the monastery. 
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We knew about Ortenegg’s monkish propensities, and I think 
we were all half-prepared to receive him with civil derision, and 
to. be very funny indeed on the subject of cowls and hair-shirts. 
But when he appeared he was so different from what we had 
expected and so supremely unconscious of our little jokes, that 
their brilliant points recoiled in a somewhat flattened state and un- 
accountably fell to the ground. Besides, he had brought some 
splendid horses with him and he knew how to ride them, which 
naturally raised him in our estimation. We all agreed that he 
was ridiculous and his notions of life simply laughable; yet, all 
the time we were rather proud of him, if only as a curious speci- 
men of an aborigine. He was by far the most serious-looking young 
man I had ever seen. There was something stern and silent— 
like his own pine-forests—and something forcible and vigorous 
about him, like the mountain torrents of his home. He had a 
pair of fine black eyebrows (there had been an Italian princess 
somewhere in the pedigree, I believe), and he had the eye of an en- 
thusiast, wide open, and with a far-away, luminous gaze. He 
looked like a young crusader who had just pinned the cross to 
his breast. I soon began to think that he really might be made 
something of. I dreamed of leading him about in society and 
reaping the reflected glory of his success. By degrees I took him 
under my protection and attempted to remodel his views of life ; 
but it was not long before I discovered that the task I had under- 
taken was about as hopeful as might have been the endeavour to 
pull up oak trees with my hands and to plant ornamental shrubs 
in their stead. His innocence was something appalling; it was 
as bad as that of a schoolgirl. He was ignorant of the simplest rules 
of social intercourse ; he would not talk unless he had something 
to say, he would not laugh unless he was amused, nor say thank- 
you unless he felt grateful, nor admire a thing unless he found 
it pretty. It was pitiable! Of common practical sense he was 
completely deficient ; in fact, I soon discovered that upon most 
subjects under the sun he was a raving idealist. We used to 
have terrible differences. There was one subject in particular 
which more than any other brought out his want of practical 
sense—it was the subject of the Jews in Poland. Almost from 
the moment of his arrival in Poland, Ortenegg took up this point 
hotly, for no other reason, that I could discover, than a spirit of 
contradiction, of which he possessed a fine amount. He used to 
defend the Jews against us all; he flatly contradicted his Captain 
on the subject across the supper-table. It was in vain that I 
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warned him: ‘ Don’t you know that it is madness to contradict 
your Captain ?’ I said. ‘A man who has three stars on his collar 
is always in the right vis @ vis to a man who has only one. 
Remember that through life.’ But he never seemed to remember 
it. 

We used to tell him laughingly that he would not have made 
a good monk, after all, for a real proper monk would be more 
intent on burning Jews than on defending them. ‘In the name 
of everything that is mysterious,’ I would ask in despair, ‘ what 
makes you espouse the cause of the filthy Hebrew? Are you an 
Israelite in disguise ?’ 

‘No,’ said Ortenegg, ‘I knew nothing about Jews, and cared 
less, until I came here.’ 

‘And since you came here their extreme cleanliness and 
honesty have won your affection ?’ 

‘Since I came here their extreme wretchedness and misery 
have awakened my pity,’ he would answer. ‘I don’t want to 
stand by and see anything trampled on, or, at least, I want to 
know the reason why it is trampled on; and I can’t get any. 
When I ask, “‘ Why do you abuse them? Why do you cuff and 
beat them?” you say, “ Because they are Jews.” You shut 
them out from every employment you can, and cal) them rapa- 
cious because they grasp at what is open to them. You ill-treat 
them at every turn, and then call them spiteful because they don’t 
love you. You force them to live in wretched hovels and call 
them filthy because their houses are not like yours. And when I 
ask again, why? ‘ Because they are Jews.” As though “ Jews,” 
and “scum,” and “dust” were just different words for one 
identical thing.’ 

And then I would patiently attempt to prove that with us in 
Poland the words really did mean one identical thing ; that they 
were a very venomous scum, a very poisonous dust. ‘You don’t 
know what you are talking about, Ortenegg,’ I would say; ‘ you 
don’t know that the gratitude of these protégés of yours would 
be just the proverbial gratitude of the viper. We show them no 
mercy because they would show us none. Do you know why they 
don’t rob you on the road or kill you when they meet you at con- 
venient places? Because there is a law in the land against 
stealing and killing, and because they don’t like prisons and 
executioners.’ To this he would retort: ‘Some Jews might rob 
me, no doubt, and some Jews might kill me, but.so might some 
Christians. Do you pretend to say that a Jew, being a Jew, has 
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got no conscience?’ ‘ Quite the contrary; I pretend to say that 
a Jew, being a Jew, has got two consciences, one for his fellow- 
Jew and one for the Christian. When he sells you mouldy corn 
at full market price, and when he lends you money at a hundred 
and fifty per cent., what do you think his conscience is doing all 
the time? Why, approving highly of course, for you are the 
Christian. It is right to cheat you, it is right to rob you, it is 
right to break word with you. Here lies the kernel of the 
matter. It is because of this complete reversal of the idea cf 
right and wrong that the mere existence of the Jews becomes a 
standing danger to society and to government. You have not 
been in this country long enough yet to estimate fairly the 
intensity of that fanatical abhorrence of the baptised which rages 
like a disease in the veins of every Jew who aspires to the title of 
orthodox. He must be revenged upon you for being what you 
are, no matter at what personal or even financial sacrifice, for he 
hates you more than he loves gold. And he is not even satisfied 
with hating you; he hates his own species for not hating you 
enough. The so-called “ Rational” Jew of modern times is a 
horror to the orthodox bigot, simply because he is not Anti- 
christian enough, because it sometimes occurs to him that what 
would be black dishonesty towards a fellow-Hebrew can scarcely 
be spotless integrity when practised towards a Christian. If you 
had come to Goratyn a month earlier you might have learned a 
good deal by looking on at one of those struggles which periodi- 
cally break out between the two classes: the Orthodox and the 
Rational. Occasionally the Rational tell tales upon the Orthodox, 
and the tales that were told this time were particularly interest- 
ing to the members of the Enlisting Commission. Has it ever 
occurred to you, by the by, to wonder why, though there are 
such thousands of Jews in Poland, there are so few in uniform ? 
Neither the Polish peasant nor the Bohemian labourer are in love 
with the ranks, but it requires the diabolical cunning of a Jew to 
slip through the fingers of an Enlisting Commission. In this 
case the tell-tale in question pointed to a sickly hunchback of the 
name of Eidel Dattelzweig, and it was proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that this same Eidel Dattelzweig had been palmed off 
on dozens of our Commissions as any number of Jacobs and 
Moseses and Solomons, unfit for service naturally, since Uhlankas 
are not made to fit humps. It is one of their favourite dodges; 
we are aware of it and yet helpless. The cases in which the clue 
is put into our hands are,so rare as to make little difference, for 
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however Rational a Jew may be, it requires something like courage 
to risk being torn to pieces by a mob of maddened Orthodox. 
During the eight days that the case was on, the Rational tell-tale 
lived under a guard of twenty-five soldiers, and had to be escorted 
to and from the Court of Justice with drawn swords and loaded 
muskets. It was by the narrowest shave that the authorities 
succeeded finally in smuggling him out of Goratyn with a whole 
skin. Eidel Dattelzweig’s hump has naturally lost its market 
value, just as Eidel Dattelzweig’s existence has lost its object for 
the present ; but there will arise other Eidel Dattelzweigs with 
other humps, or else with club feet or withered hands or 
paralysed knees. The same little game will be played over again, 
and we shall be as helpless as before. How can it be otherwise ? 
Impossible to keep in your memory a register of all the physio- 
gnomies of all the Hebrews of the district; still more impossible 
to know whether the white-bearded Rabbi, who—his registers by 
his side—attests with the most solemn of oaths, and with a truly 
Biblical dignity, that the hunchback before you is Solomon 
Griinwald and no other, is stating a fact or committing a perjury 
which he has committed a hundred times before and is ready to 
commit a hundred times again—and with a clear conscience, 
mind you—with a perfectly clear conscience. We can call him a 
fanatic, if we like, but we are scarcely justified in calling him a 
scoundrel. He honestly believes that to save an Orthodox 
believer from serving under a Christian banner is a sacred, a 
holy act; he is honestly convinced that to deceive a Christian 
authority is a work more pleasing to the Almighty than the 
sacrifice of a dozen fat oxen. Strictly speaking, he is honest 
through it all. Man, you must be as blind as a stone wall if you 
do not see that, under such conditions, a fair battle is out of the 
question. Ever since the world has begun to go round, poisoned 
arrows have had the advantage of unpoisoned ones; and, since 
the constitution of our consciences does not permit the poisoning 
of our arrows, the one thing left for us is to keep the enemy from 
getting at his quiver, and that we can only do as long as he is on 
the ground with our foot upon his neck. Do you still want to 
know why the Polish Jew is trampled on?’ But though my 
words troubled’ Ortenegg they did not convince him. I was 
romancing ; I could only be romancing; such a state of things 
was too incredible to be anything but smiled at; I was pre- 
judiced, &c. I shrugged my shoulders and gave up the case. Of 
course I knew that time would bring experience, and in the 
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meantime I begged Ortenegg to remember that it was always 
safer to suspect than to confide. He drew himself up and 
answered, ‘Until I have grounds for suspicion I shall certainly 
not suspect.’ 

‘And you are determined to treat them as fellow-creatures ?’ 
I asked. 

‘ Certainly I am.’ 

‘And to pay them what they ask for their wares? And to 
believe their word? And to rely upon their promises ?’ 

‘Unless I have reason to suppose them dishonest I shall 
certainly pay them what they ask for their wares; and unless I 
have reason to think them untruthful I shall take their word and 
count upon their promise. I shall treat them exactly as I treat 
Christians.’ 

‘And they will treat you as they treat Christians—exactly,’ I 
replied. ‘ Well, may you never know better.’ 

He does know better now, and it is the story of his getting to 
know better that I have to tell, We had reached the last day 
but one of the Carnival. Two great balls were to be given in the 
neighbourhood of Goratyn on these two last evenings of our 
dancing season. I had procured invitations for Ortenegg, and 
had persuaded him to make his first appearance among the 
aristocracy of the neighbourhood. We started on horseback early 
in the afternoon. Our way led up a steep hill and past the Jewish 
burying-ground at the gates, where the tall stones, leaning all 
aslant, and white with the last snow, looked like a procession of 
sheeted spectres. Our horses’ heads were turned in the direction 
of the vast beech-forests which on this side crowned the gently 
swelling ground, while on the other side Goratyn looked upon 
naked plains, stretching to the Russian frontier, and treeless 
except for the willow and poplar borders of the few and widely 
scattered villages. Just outside the town there stood a stone 
cross, of the Greek shape, with two arms. I never pass it without 
remembering the unpleasant surprise I felt when once, in a severe 
winter, I had found six wolves waiting for me behind that cross, 
and I had been forced to turn my horse and flee ignominiously 
down the hill again. As we passed the cross to-day I mentioned 
the story to Ortenegg. After that we spoke little, for it had 
begun to snow hard and the wind was piercing. We had got 
deep into the bare forest when all at once a strange figure, seen 
indistinctly through the white whirl, seemed to rise from the 
ground straight in our path. Ortenegg’s horse first shied, then 
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plunged. I heard a shriek, and saw something dark and formless 
struggling on the ground. Next I became aware that Ortenegg 
had slid from the saddle, and, forcing the horse to one side, was 
bending over the dark thing. I did not know what to make of it 
except that it was a ‘thing.’ It looked hairy, and I thought I 
distinguished a pair of horns, yet all the time, from under what 
seemed to be a hide, a voice was whimpering ‘ Wai,’ and again 
‘Wai,’ with the most unmistakably Hebrew accent. 

‘Is it a speaking cow or a horned Jew?’ I asked. ‘ Does it 
bite, Ortenegg ?’ 

Meanwhile the cowhide heaved and parted, the horns dropped 
back, and the small terrified face of a little Jewish girl stared up 
at us, distorted into an expression of almost comical alarm. When 
Ortenegg inquired whether she was hurt, she only repeated in a 
whine, ‘ Wai, wai! My arms, my legs, my bones! Oh, wai, 
wai !’ 

By this time he had helped her to her feet, and we were able 
to examine our victim more closely. We wondered as we looked, 
not knowing whether to be more struck by her extreme prettiness 
or her extreme dirtiness; both were equally marvellous in their 
way. Her cheeks were as round and soft as peaches, but peaches 
which have recently rolled in the gutter; her lips were like 
damask rose-leaves picked from the mud; her hair, which was not 
of the usual Hebrew black, but of a bright auburn tint, looked 
like so much tangled floss-silk ; her small hand might have been 
taken for a piece of ivory carving, considered too precious by its 
owner to be ever dusted or scrubbed. There was an inkspot on 
her forehead and a mudstreak on her chin; and as now the tears, 
mingled perhaps of alarm and pain, began to run down her face, 
the course which each silvery drop had taken was clearly to be 
traced, like the mark of a river on a map. Her bright brown 
eyes alone she had not been able to dim: they flashed from her 
face like some clear, thrice-polished stone. Clinging, as she now 
was, to Ortenegg’s arm, she looked a very small creature indeed. 
Probably she was no more than twelve years old. 

‘So she fell down, did she? And has broken her arms and legs, 
has she ?’ I commenced, addressing her in the third person, as is 
our custom towards Jews. ‘And what right has she to be mas- 
querading in a cow-hide on the high road? Does she not know 
that the Carnival is for honest Christian folk, and not for cheating 
Hebrews? Ortenegg, why do you let her claw your arm? I 
wouldn’t touch her with a pair of tongs.’ 
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The small Jewess had been anxiously and cautiously feeling 
her ankles alternately, then her elbows, then her back, but all the 
time never losing her hold of the cowhide, a corner of which she 
kept tightly tucked under her arm. ‘Wherefore should I be 
masquerading, Euer Gnaden’ (literally, ‘your Grace’), she 
answered in a shrill but abject whine. ‘I put the cowhide over 
me to keep out the snow. It won’t spoil its market value,’ she 
added quickly. 

‘ And did she steal the hide that she must needs take it home 
in such a hurry?’ I asked, for I am always suspicious in these 
cases. The small Jewess raised her eyes to heaven. ‘ Gott und 
die Welt! One whole florin and twenty kreutzers it cost me, and 
they at Biesciscow wanting it to be eighty! But it is a sound 
hide, and Ever Gnaden can have it for one florin and seventy if he 
desires.’ 

‘ And why does she buy her cowhides at Biesciscow?’ I in- 
quired, disregarding this offer. ‘Are there no cows at Goratyn, 
and have they no hides ?’ 

‘Surely they have hides, Euer Gnaden, but they are at least 
ten kreutzers dearer. They are slaughtering many oxen at 
Biesciscow to-day for the supper at the great balls; and it is 
a week ago that I said to myself: Surchen Marmorstein, the 
Carnival is the time, and Biesciscow is the place to make a good 
Geschdft (bargain) with a hide. But if Euer Gnaden will give 
me only a florin sixty-five , 

‘And does she expect me to believe, Surchen Marmorstein, 
that she has walked to Biesciscow for the sake of a dirty 
cowhide ?’ 

At this she began to whimper again, jerking out a tearful 
account of her misfortunes. Oh no, she swore by the grave of 
several ancestresses that she never would have dared to walk to 
Biesciscow ; no, not even for such a cowhide as this one was; she 
was too much afraid of the wolves and the snow and the dark- 
ness. It all came along of Isaac Sternfeld getting a sore finger 
with the frost and not being able to play the fiddle at the great 
Biesciscow ball, as he had been engaged todo. If it had not 
been for that, Aron Nelken, who had taken her to Biesciscow in 
his cart, would have given her a return seat as well; but, of 
course, when Aron Nelken was offered the chance of playing the 
fiddle in the place of Isaac with the sore finger it was natural 
that Aron should take that chance; she could not think evil of 
him on that account; but, hi, hi! she was very frightened and 
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very tired, only she was glad she had made a good bargain with 
the hide. But it was a long way to go, hi, hi, hoo, hoo! The 
narrative ended in a burst of genuine and clamorous self-pity. 

‘Poor child!’ said Ortenegg. ‘ What can we do for her ?’ 

‘The only thing I can suggest,’ I returned, ‘is that you 
should turn your horse’s head and give her an escort home.’ It 
was meant as the most biting sarcasm, of course, but, to my 
horror and amazement, Ortenegg turned gravely to Surchen 
Marmorstein and asked: ‘ You would not be frightened if I went 
home with you?’ She stared incredulously. ‘ Ortenegg!’ I 
cried dumbfoundered, ‘I was only joking, you know.’ He 
answered that possibly I was joking, but that he was not. He 
inquired whether, after having knocked down and lamed this 
unlucky child, I could reconcile it with my conscience to let her 
limp home alone? I thought I could perfectly. ‘ Besides,’ I 
added, ‘ she is not lame at all. That vermin never comes to 
harm.’ 

At this point Surchen Marmorstein, who seemed rather to 
have forgotten about her ankles, uttered a sharp groan and made 
another clutch at Ortenegg’s arm. It had only just dawned upon 
her that he was serious; and no doubt the little villain was a 
great deal too genuinely afraid of the terrors of the road to lose 
this unexpected chance of an escort. 

‘There!’ he said, looking at me scathingly. ‘She is just as 
likely as not to faint by the way, and if the wolves chased her as 
you say they chased you , 

‘There would be a Jewess the less in the world,’ I answered 
with equanimity. ‘Come along, Ortenegg, don’t be a fool. Are 
you bent upon making me miss the first quadrille?’ But I could 
see by the set of his black eyebrows that my words were wasted 
breath. In vain I drew dazzling pictures of the ball-room; in 
vain I reminded him that the champagne was reported to be real 
Cliquot. In my despair I think I must have become almost 
pathetic. At last, when upon my mind, as well as upon the mind 
of Surchen Marmorstein, it had been borne in that Ortenegg was 
not joking, I took refuge in sarcasm. ‘ How will you do it?’ I 
asked, looking on with grim interest. ‘Are you gving to take 
her up behind you? It would be unkind to let her walk, you 
know.’ Ortenegg apparently had no objection to the arrange- 
ment, but Surchen most decidedly had. Gott wnd die Welt! she 
never could think of getting on to that prancing animal’s back ! 
Her foot was just well enough to let her limp along, and just bad 
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enough to make the protection of the rider’s presence necessary. 
‘ Good-bye, madman,’ I said sadly at the last. ‘I wash my hands 
of you for the present. If you turn up in the ball-room towards 
daylight I ixtend to cut you.” With that we parted. I rode to 
Biesciscow alone, and Ortenegg, with the Jewess by his side, 
turned back towards the town which he had left but an hour ago. 





CHAPTER II. 


ORTENEGG never appeared in the ball-room. It was only some 
days later that I heard all about his experiences of that evening. 
I got the account from him, or rather I drew it from him bit by bit. 

At first Surchen Marmorstein limped along silently by the 
side of the road, wrapped in her cowhide. Presently she forgot 
to limp and began to talk, and Ortenegg discovered that he was 
being put through a lively course of cross-examination. His 
name, his age, his relations, his tastes, were all in turn explored, 
most particularly his tastes. As a result the cowhide was offered 
him once more, at another slight reduction of price. This being 
declined Surchen became pensive and fell to watching the chestnut 
stepping slowly through the snow. ‘If Euer Gnaden wished for 
another horse of the same colour,’ she suggested, ‘ Aron Nelken 
has just such a one. Shall I tell Aron Nelken to bring the horse, 
Euer Gnaden ?’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Ortenegg, courteously ; ‘my stables are full.’ 

Surchen’s eyes wandered from the horse to Ortenegg’s military 
cap. ‘Thesnow is not good for the gold cord, is it, Euer Gnaden ? 
Laimmle Blauweiss pays very well for gold cording that is not 
new; he pays better than Simon Alterfried. Is it with Simon 
Alterfried that Euer Gnaden has dealt ?’ 

‘I have dealt with nobody,’ said Ortenegg, in some bewilder- 
ment. 

‘Ah no, Euer Gnaden has not worn the Lancer uniform long 
enough. So Simon Alterfried has not got the Kundschaft’ 
(custom), she added hopefully. ‘He gives quite a florin less than 
Laimmle Blauweiss for a cloak.’ 

‘I have no cloaks to sell.’ 

At this juncture Surchen sighed. I could have told Ortenegg 
exactly what that sigh meant; it meant that he was not 
proving himself a hopeful subject for a Geschdft. But, of course, 
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she was not beaten; she made various other attempts. Music 
having been mentioned, @ propos of Isaac Sternfeld and his sore 
finger, Surchen confided to Ortenegg that she knew the owner of 
a genuine Cremona violin, and it was just possible that he might 
be induced to part with it ; then—her thoughts darting from one 
subject connected with the ball to another—she inquired the 
name of Ortenegg’s wine-merchant, and offered to put him in the 
way of getting champagne at a nominal price. But here, too, 
fate was against her; Ortenegg did not play the fiddle, and he 
did not care for champagne. ‘And yet Euer Gnaden goes to 
balls where it is all fiddling and champagne, they tell me. If it 
is not the music or the wine that takes him there, then it must be 
the ladies’ dresses—or their faces? Does Euer Gnaden like 
beautiful faces ?’ 

Ortenegg owned to me that the question startled him, though 
it was put with the most ingenuoussimplicity. In the first place 
he was not at all sure that he had ever seen a beautiful face.. 

‘Euer Gnaden would have seen many beautiful faces if he 
had gone to the bail to-night,’ said Surchen; then for some 
minutes she hopped along in silence. All at once she drew a 
little nearer to the horse’s side: ‘ Have you seen Salome?’ she 
asked, looking up into his face. 

‘No; who is Salome ?’ 

The little Jewess had already darted back to the side of the 
road. ‘I have a sister called Salome,’ she said, in a completely 
indifferent voice. ‘ Oh, hoo, how cold it is !’ and pulling her cow- 
hide more closely about her she retreated into its shade and spoke 
no more. 

When they reached the bottom of the hill and all danger ot 
wolves was past, Ortenegg began to wonder whether he might not 
get to the ball after all. But he now perceived that Surchen was 
limping again more heavily ; shuffling painfully along a little in 
advance and looking back over her shoulder towards him, evi- 
dently expecting him to follow. So Ortenegg said nothing and 
rode on. He had never been at a ball before, so perhaps the 
sacrifice of giving it up was not very great; and yet I know perfectly 
well that he had had his curiosity. It was just like him not to 
want to abandon this piece of knight-errantry which he had under- 
taken. The big market-place to which Surchen led the way was 
deserted. The wind had swept it clear of loiterers and the lights 
were beginning to burn in the windows. Down one side of this 
Platz there was a row of tumble-down arcades, built of brick and 
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patched with plaster. The Jewish shopkeepers whose shops opened 
out here generally made use of the arcades for the display of 
their goods, and on dry days the brick columns were made gay 
with striped shawls, printed handkerchiefs, and strings of beads, 
or else festively garlanded with wreaths of dried figs and bunches 
of tallow candles. But to-day the wares of all sorts had been 
taken under cover and the snow had drifted deep into the corners 
and high up against the sides of the columns. When they had 
skirted the market-place, Surchen, always looking back for 
Ortenegg to follow, began to thread a maze of narrow streets. 
There was a perfect network of them in this direction, for Goratyn 
was a big place in its way, though that way was a very small one. 

‘It is not very far, not very far,’ she kept saying; ‘if only I 
can reach the door.’ At last she said ‘This is the street.’ And 
now Ortenegg, whose patience had been gradually oozing away, 
made up his mind to turn, for was she not within sight of her 
own door? And it struck him that if he did not make haste he 
might find a snowdrift between him and Biesciscow, for the 
weather was growing wilder every minute. But just then, by 
some strange contrivance of fate, he caught sight of a man he 
knew, one of the few non-dancing officers of the regiment, who 
was taking this short cut from the barracks to the centre of the 
town. This man, catching sight of Ortenegg, looked surprised, 
and glancing from him to the ragged and disreputable Jewish 
child in advance, began to look amused. Ortenegg at once 
changed his mind; he would not resign his charge in the face of 
that amusement. He pushed on a little closer to Surchen and 
spoke to her audibly, so that there should be no mistake about 
the connection between them. 

Presently Surchen limped through a covered archway and into 
a narrow courtyard, and here she stood still at last, before a tall, 
shallow, mean-looking house. Several doors, surmounted by sign- 
boards, opened on to the yard. On one of these signboards was 
painted: Berisch Marmorstein, Dealer in Bones and Skins. 
Another bore the inscription: David Marmorstein, Ladies’ 
Tailor. On a third were the words: Ldmmle Blawweiss, Mer- 
chant of Clothes. 

‘So you are safe at home,’ said Ortenegg, looking round him. 
‘But what is the matter?’ for Surchen was leaning against the 
wall, and with her hand to her side was making a grimace of pain. 


‘Wai!’ she whimpered. ‘I feel bad, oh so bad! I can never 
get up the stairs!’ 
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€ Shall I call somebody—some of your relations ?’ 

‘No, no,’ she cried; ‘ they are all busy—they could not hear.’ 

That being the case, thought Ortenegg, as he looked at her 
drooping figure, there was nothing for it but to dismount. It 
seemed almost as though at this eleventh hour she was going to 
faint after all. He made his horse fast to a post in the ground 
and turned to Surchen. ‘ This way,’ she said, and clinging to his 
arm, she pointed to the door that was headed ‘ Berisch Marmor- 
stein.’ Ortenegg found himself stumbling down some broken 
steps into a sort of cellar. A curious and very disagreeable smell 
greeted his nostrils; the wall seemed thickly hung with dark 
objects that rustled like parchment as his shoulder brushed against 
them; he trod upon something that crunched beneath his foot 
like a bone. Surchen paused for an instant to throw her cowhide 
into a corner; then, peering about her in the half-darkness, she 
pressed on. ‘A little higher up,’ she said, ‘a little higher up;’ 
and Ortenegg, rather to his surprise, felt himself hurried through 
another door and up a wooden staircase. It was she who was 
dragging him now, not he supporting her. They passed by several 
landings and many doors, but the little Jewess never paused till 
they had got to what seemed to be garret-height. There she 
stood still, breathless, before a half-open door; a broad band of 
yellow light fell across the landing. ‘Into the room,’ she said, 
‘just into the room; I feel so bad.’ Then with one hand she 
pushed wide the door, and, she being on his arm, he had perforce 
to enter. He found himself in a sort of garret—a large and 
wretchedly-furnished attic-room with a sloping ceiling and small 
sky-windows. There were three people in the room—two men in 
long kaftans, and a woman. Both the men had their backs to 
the door, while the young girl stood with her face turned towards 
it. She was dressed in a rich and dazzling evening dress. She 
stood quite still with her arms hanging by her sides, in the passive 
attitude of a lay-figure. Her hair, which was of a deep red-gold 
colour, was pinned up carelessly at the back of her head, as 
though to be out of the way. The dress she wore was silky in 
texture and creamy in colour, and there was some gold lace or 
braid or trimming about it which seemed to flash when her hair 
flashed in the lamp-light ; at least so Ortenegg said. He did not 
tell me then that he thought her beautiful, but I formed my own 
conclusions. It was only some time later that I saw her and 
could judge for myself. 

The attic, being large, was dark in the far-off corners; all the 
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light in the room was turned upon the woman, or rather upon the 
satin dress. Both men were busied about her—one of them 
knelt on the floor, putting pins into the folds of the satin; the 
other, bending low, held forward an oil-lamp to light the worker. 
Two tallow dips stuck into bottles were placed on the corner of a 
wooden table in such a position as to throw more light on the 
figure. 

‘That is Salome,’ said Surchen ; and at the sound of her voice 
the two mén turned round. The one who knelt on the floor was 
young, and his hair, side-ringlets, and beard were of the brightest 
carroty-red. The other man was old. As he straightened himself 
Ortenegg saw that he was of a tall and stately presence, with a 
white beard that flowed to his waistband. They looked at him in 
stupefaction, then at Surchen, then at each other. Ortenegg’s 
impression was that they were angry at his intrusion. 

Before he could explain Surchen sprang towards the old man 
and cried: ‘I got it cheap—I got it’a bargain!’ He answered her 
sharply, something that Ortenegg could not understand, for it 
was in Hebrew; but when Surchen repeated, ‘I got it cheap—I 
got it very cheap, Viterle,’ there came a softening to his ex- 
pression, and an apparent struggle between displeasure and 
approval. 

The red-haired Jew took half-a-dozen pins out of his mouth, 
and inquired with agitation whether the gracious gentleman had 
come with any message about the ball-dress? As he could see 
for himself, it was all but ready; he knew that it ought to have 
been delivered two hours ago, but the work had been so pressing ; 
there were only a few more stitches—the last folds to drape 

‘Wai!’ cried Surchen, clasping her hands above her head, 
‘the dress will never get to Biesciscow to-night; there will be 
three foot of snow on the roads. Listen to the wind!’ For now 
the wind was roaring over the roof and pelting the attic windows 
with snow. ‘The gentleman has not come with a message; he 
came because I fell, and my foot was bad.’ 

‘And fifteen florins it was to have been!’ groaned the young 
Jew, rocking his body as though in physical pain ; ‘ they will cut 
down the bill if the dress is late!’ and he fell desperately to 
putting more pins into the satin, while Surchen, threading a 
needle, knelt down on the floor beside him. 

‘The gentleman has been very gracious to come home with 
my daughter,’ said the old Jew, bowing low and majestically, with 
the dirty oil lamp in his hand; but, in spite of his suavity, 
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Ortenegg could not help feeling that the old Jew was put out 
about something ; there was an angry colour in his cheeks, and 
he seemed endeavouring to place himself so that Ortenegg should 
see as little as possible of the girl in the white dress, and to hold 
the lamp in such a position that it left her face in shadow. All 
this time she had not moved, but stood with her arms straight by 
her sides. She seemed absolutely and entirely indifferent to 
Ortenegg’s presence; almost unaware of it. If it had not been 
that he had met her eyes as he entered, he might almost have 
taken her for a real lay-figure, so immovable did she stand. Her 
immobility and her silence seemed to have got upon his nerves 
somehow ; he wondered whether he could not break it; and, 
therefore, instead of leaving the attic, where clearly there was 
nothing further for him to do, he lingered a minute longer to 
explain how Surchen had been knocked over in trying to cross the 
road. Both the old Jew and the young Jew made exclamations 
of interest, and seemed moved and startled by Surchen’s adven- 
ture, but the other girl’s expression never changed ; she might 
have been stone-deaf for any emotion that appeared on her face. 
Ortenegg became unreasonably anxious for her to move or speak. 
The fact, of course, was that his vanity was piqued by her 
statuesque indifference, for even young men brought up in 
monasteries do not enjoy being treated as empty air by handsome 
Jewesses. ‘ 

‘It must be very tiring to stand still so long,’ he blurted out 
at last, looking straight at the young Jewess; but it was the old 
Jew who answered hastily, ‘She is used to it; Salome is used to 
it.’ Salome herself stood as calmly indifferent as before, and 
never for one second looked towards him. Then Ortenegg 
thought it time to beat a retreat, but just as he turned to the 
door it burst open, and another Jew, of a stumpy build and with 
a large head thickly thatched with tight black curls, rushed in in 
frantic haste, his kaftan flying, his slippers clapping on his heels. 
The two workers looked round with a start. ‘Oh, it is Limmle 
Blauweiss,’ they said, as they caught sight of him. Judging 
from the appearance of the man, Ortenegg thought that he had 
burst in with the news of some disaster, an earthquake, or, at the 
very least, an explosion; but he said nothing, only dashed 
through the room and disappeared through a door at the further 
end, where he rummaged about for a minute or two in what 
appeared to be a well-stocked lumber-room. When he reappeared 
he hada birdcage in one hand and a pewter pot in the other, a 
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faded silk dressing-gown flung over one shoulder, and a moth- 
eaten fur cloak tucked under his arm. 

‘Come and hold another light for us, Laimmle Blauweiss,’ 
called out the red-haired Jew, as the other came across the room, 
staggering under his miscellaneous burden. 

‘ Keine Zeit, keine Zeit (no time, no time)!’ answered Lammle 
Blauweiss, making for the door, and he disappeared again as he 
had come. 

‘Lammle Blauweiss never has time,’ sighed the red-haired 
Jew, apparently aggrieved. 

‘He makes his time into money,’ replied Surchen, sharply 
and shortly. 

Ortenegg thought the appearance of the wild and hurried 
Lammle Blauweiss rather an amusing but quite a trivial incident ; 
later on he remembered it well. 

When he got to the first landing there were steps behind 
him and Surchen overtook him; her foot seemed to be quite 
recovered. 

‘Are you glad you have seen Salome?’ she asked, breath- 
lessly. 

Ortenegg looked at her, startled. ‘ And Salome is your sister ?’ 

‘Salome is my sister, and you should be very glad that you 
have seen her, for very few people have seen her; they keep her 
so hidden. Viterle is so frightened of the officers; I wonder 
why ?’ said Surchen, staring up wide-eyed into Ortenegg’s face. 
Then she paused, as though she were waiting for him to say some- 
thing, but he said nothing and began descending the stairs. She 
was after him in a moment. ‘Do you know,’ she said in a 
whisper, ‘there was an officer once who had heard about Salome, 
and he wanted tosee her. So he promised to give mea florin if I 
helped him; and I did. I put him behind a wall and took 
Salome past, once, twice, several times, walking up and down, and 
he found her so handsome that he gave me two florins instead of 
one.’ Surchen broke off again and looked at Ortenegg. 

‘ And did he see her again? ’ asked Ortenegg. 

‘No, he never saw her again, for Viterle found it out, and it 
is since then that they keep her so much at home. Is Euer 
Gnaden glad to have seen Salome? As glad as that officer who 
gave me the two florins?’ The tone was insinuating now, and 
with dawning disgust Ortenegg began to read her drift. 

‘No,’ he said shortly, as he turned from this lovely but re- 
pulsive child, ‘I am not glad, and I shall not give you two 
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florins for having shown me your sister Salome ;’ and, brushing 
past her, he left her alone on the staircase. 

When he got to the street the snow was drifting so high that 
all thought of reaching Biesciscow that night had to be given up, 

‘But you might have come for the second ball,’ I objected, 
‘A sledge could have got through by the next night.’ 

‘I suppose it might,’ said Ortenegg, ‘ but I forgot all about the 
second ball.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said, and lapsed into silence for a time. ‘ Tell me,’ I 
presently began, ‘how many women have you seen in your life ? 
State to me in plain arithmetical figures the exact number of 
women that you had set eyes upon before you came to Goratyn.’ 

‘Women?’ he repeated, staring. ‘Oh, of course I have 
seen plenty of women. There was the housekeeper at Schloss 
Ortenegg-——’ 

‘ Describe the housekeeper at Schloss Ortenegg.’ 

‘ Well, she was rather deaf, poor body, and very lame,’ 

‘That will do. Go on to another woman,’ 

‘Then there was Trude] at the monastery, the wife of the 
convent gardener.’ | 

‘ What was Trudel like ?’ 

‘ Rather like a turkey-cock. They say she beats her grand- 
children, and she can’t speak very plainly because of having lost 
some of her front F : 

‘ All right,’ I interrupted, ‘ that’s quite enough about Trudel. 
Was everybody deaf or a grandmother in that fearful forest of 
yours? Were there no women under fifty ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, there was Fannerl, the coachman’s niece. She was 
a very handy girl, considering how fat she was for her age, but 
my father would never let her inside the house because of her 
squint, which made him nervous.’ 

‘ And these are all the women you have seen ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ortenegg, ‘I think that is about all.’ 

‘In that case,’ I said to myself, as I drew a breath of relief, 
‘ perhaps Salome is not so very beautiful after all.’ 





DoROTHEA GERARD, 


(To be continued.) 














AI THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


At the Sign of the Ship. 


WRITER in the Contemporary Review of June pleads very 
powerfully for the slave children of England—the children 

who are sent out to beg, and to pay for the beer and the bets of 
their fathers. Their case is very pitiable, and it may be possible 
to help them by the action of the law. One would like to say a 
word for another class of young persons not too well treated. Are 
parents and guardians aware that in certain large schools on the 
Public School system the boys don’t always get enough to eat? I 
say this with the utmost deliberation, and I think that it is an 
abominable shame. I have heard, on very good authority, of one 
case in which a boy was afflicted with scurvy, thanks to the 
generous and abundant diet of a high-class and respectable 
Dotheboys Hall. In some instances carelessness or ignorance of 
housekeeping may be the cause of the evil; very possibly servants 
and tradesmen may combine to produce dinners in which the 
meat is so bad and so badly cooked that hardy boys, brought up 
in thrifty homes, cannot thrive on it. The House-Master may 
be all unconscious of what is going on; but he ought not to be 
unconscious. He makes his profit out of keeping a kind of hotel 
for the pupils. If his pupils come home for the holidays looking 
starved and haggard, if they gradually unfold to elder brothers 
the cause of their miserable appearance, if the parents have not 
only to pay the hotel bills of the House-Master, but to supply the 
boys with extra money to be spent on eggs and chops and bread 
and butter, then the House-Master’s position may be lucrative 
but is morally unenviable. Some boys, of course, may be luxuri- 
ous little brats and may turn up their noses at plain fare. I am 
not defending them, but speaking for boys who merely want 
wholesome food and enough of it. I don’t think boys are generally 
grumblers. They have a great deal of loyalty, they hate telling 
tales out of school. But they often do not get properly nourished 
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at school, while their parents pay large quarterly hotel bills. One 
would not accuse clergymen and scholars of knowingly making a 
dishonest and a very cruel kind of profit. That they should be 
concerned with the serving of tables is an absurd anomaly. But 
it is our English anomaly, and, if a man undertake the task, and 
cannot find time to fulfil it all round, he had better neglect the 
Latin verses than the British beef, bread, and mutton of his pupils. 
Consider how much is taken out of a boy in the processes of grow- 
ing, of athletic exercise, and of study. He needs better food than 
a grown man of sedentary habits. And there appear to be places 
of education where he does not get what he needs. The same 
remarks applied at one time, if they do not apply now, to the 
kitchen of a very distinguished college in one of the Universities. 
You were proctorised if you dined at the ‘Crozier, and your 
college supplied you with garbage. The remonstrances of under- 
graduates were all in vain, and I dare say the cook made a very good 
thing of it. If the remonstrances of young men failed before 
college Red Tape and donnish imbecility, what chance have small 
boys? It is for their parents to consider the matter. Of course 
I shall be told that the Masters, and perhaps their wives, dine 
with the boys. Nevertheless things in some cases and in some 
Houses justify, or at various recent periods have justified, the 
complaint. 


* * 
* 


This is not an argument in favour of ‘ pompeying’ boys. 
One would not give them beef-steak and apricot tart every day, 
which was Mr. Thackeray’s idea of a dinner to a boy. On one 
occasion, if we may judge by his account of ‘A Night’s Pleasure,’ 
he varied this bill of fare. It would be enough if the school 
dinner made it needless for boys to seek their meat, like young 
lions, out of school. 


* ~ 
* 


The spring has produced three interesting volumes of poems, 
Mr. Henley’s Book of Verses (Nutt), Mr. Anstey’s Burglar Bill 
(Bradbury & Agnew), and Mr. William Sharp’s Romantic Ballads 
and Poems of Phantasy (Walter Scott, ‘ printed for the Author’). 
Mr. Sharp’s book has an interesting preface on Ballad poetry. The 
Ballad without an e seems a more natural form of composition 
than the elaborate ballade with an e. Mr. Sharp thinks that a 
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‘Romance Revival’ is imminent, though he admits that what Mr. 
Rossetti did in the romantic way has not, in the hands of his 
followérs, fulfilled expectations. I doubt, myself, whether the 
modern ballad has a great part to play in poetry. The simple 
narrative ballad is always with us, as in Mr. Bret Harte’s work, in 
Adam Gordon’s, in Mr. George Sims’s, and Mr. Langbridge’s poems 
of the life of the poor. But in poetry more ‘Romantic’ Mr. 
Rossetti seemed to do all that could be done with the ballad, and 
the result was remarkable and interesting and original, but some- 
what too purely literary. His ballads were very long and did not 
affect a man as the old genuine popular ballads affect one. The 
modern ballad is likely to be an example of pseudo-romance, as 
other modern forms are examples of ‘ pseudo-classicism, pseudo- 
medizvalism,’ or pseudo anything. ‘ Robustness’ comes not by 
taking thought, and if poets turn to the ballad as a vehicle, I 
fancy that their success will not be so great as if they chose some 
kind of narrative verse more natural to our habits. At least, it 
would require a new Coleridge to write a new Christabel. It is 
not forms of writing, after all, nor cleverness in selecting them 
that we lack. It is genius that we lack, and when genius comes 
it will make or find its own mode of expression quite naturally. 
As Mr. Sharp remarks, a modern ballad, if written just like an 
old one, becomes an imitative exercise. And, if a modern ballad 
disdains the old formule, then it escapes from the genre 
altogether, and becomes something else, not to be judged by the 
laws of the ancient art, the art of Kinmont Willie or The Wife 
of Usher’s Well. The modern poet, as Mr. Sharp quotes Lord 
Lytton, ‘succeeds not in proportion to his fidelity but to his 
innovations, that is in proportion as he improves upon what serves 
him as a model.’ But you can’t improve on the ballad on the old 
models, and you can’t reproduce them, because that is a mere 
game of skill in which nobody but Surtees of Mainsforth, and 
perhaps Sir Walter Scott now and then, ever succeeded. Mr. Sharp 
has made a gallant effort in The Weird of Michael Scott, who is 
still ‘respected in the parish’ of Ettrick, and a drop of whose blood 
probably circulates in the frame of the present critic. I cannot: 
believe that Michael’s proceedings, as described by Mr. Sharp, 
would at any time have been tolerated near Oakwood. Much 
allowance must be made, however, for Michael, who was ‘ haunted,’ 
as he says, by ‘my ain lost saul.’ And was there a Lord Stair in 
Michael’s time? I had thought the peerage of later creation, but 
the curious may consult the notes on The Bride of Lammermoor. 
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This, however, is hypercriticism ; it is better worth while to say 
that Mr. Sharp’s ballads are good, just in as far as they resemble 
the old ballads in form, without pedantic imitation, and that 
The Weird of Michael Scott is less good, just in proportion as 
it innovates on the old form, and deserts its perfect and lucid 
clearness. One might conclude that the happiest chance for the 
modern ballad lies in a resemblance which is not a deceptive nor 
‘archaistic’ resemblance to the favourite poems of our ancestors. 
Mr. Sharp’s ‘ Mad Madge o’ Cree’ is one instance, and Mr. George 
Macdonald and Mr. Sidney Dobell both wrote excellent ballads, 
Mr. Dobell’s on ‘Keith of Ravelston,’ and Mr. Macdonald on 
Janet’s vigil with her lover’s ghost, 


On the nicht a’tween the Saints and the Sauls 
When the bodiless gang about. 


* * 
* 


In Mr. Henley’s very pretty volume, the best things are like 
the work of nobody else. He is alone in the ‘realism’ of his 
poems in ‘ Hospital ’—a strange subject for art—and many of his 
‘Echoes’ are as charming as they are ingenious variations on old 
airs. His ballades are among the most clever in English, his 
rondeaux have elements of poetry ‘ which is strange’ in these con- 
tracted forms. The reminiscences of Heine one cares for less. 
Heine is neither to be translated nor imitated. The best of the 
best of the poems is that they are spontaneous, they are meant, 
they are full of emotion and a courageous philosophy. More lucky 
than the reviewer, the example of Mr. Henley’s book which I 
possess is in the country, and I cannot quote from it. But most 
people who can spare half-a-crown for poetry will purchase it, or 
at least get it from the library, and make the acquaintance of an 
original personality, expressing itself in verse, without any pose 
or pretension. 


* * 
* 


. As for Mr. Anstey’s Burglar Bill, I can only say that I have 

laughed at it till I cried, though in no laughing humour. 
How much we owe the man who can make us laugh, and Mr. 
Anstey’s prose introduction to this reciter’s manual, with his stage 
directions, is as comic as his poetry. Moreover, his command of 
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verse is as great as Mr. Gilbert’s. Has Mr. Anstey written no 
serious poetry? The question is natural and indiscreet. 


* * 
* 


_ The following lines from a contributor are a good deal out of 
the way of Burglar Bill. The Lover, in Hades, or Elysium, refuses 
to eat of the mystic pomegranate which Persephone tasted, or to 
drink of the water of Lethe, lest he should forget his lady. Surely 
there be few who would not prefer oblivion to any memory, if they 
had their choice. 


THE LOVER IN HADES. 


PERSEPHONE. 


Now take and eat, and have release ; 
And memory, and longing leave. 

Then shall the seasons pass in peace 
Wherein thou dost not grieve. 

Thou wouldst not suffer for love’s sake 
Longer, and longer idly crave ? 


THe Lover. 


The pomegranate I will not take, 
Nor drink the mystic wave: 
I had a lady, passing dear, 
And fair, beneath Earth’s windy skies— 
And but one joy I fail of here— 
To look into her eyes. 
And if she keep my memory, 
I know mine shall be sadder yet. 
But if she quite forgetteth me, 
Yet will J not forget! 


* * 
* 


Moliéristes and Shakespearomaniacs have a way of making 
much fuss about the tiniest facts in the histories of their heroes. 
The number on Moliére’s street door, the shop where Shakespeare 
bought his second-best bed; on these things they write reams. 
Why may not admirers of Sir Walter Scott be as minute his- 
torians? Perhaps they have more sense—and more materials. 


_ Let me put a question to the learned in his biography. What 


became of the fishing tackle that Scott was rummaging for when 
he found the lost MS. of Waverley in the drawers of an old cabinet ? 
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Having found vol. i. Scott wrote vols. ii. and iii. in three weeks. 
But what became of the fishing tackle? It was given, or some 
of it was given, by Will Laidlaw, Sir Walter’s amanuensis, to 
Mr. Thomas Tod Stoddart, the famous Border angler. Stoddart’s 
share was a bait hook, some red hackles, and some horse-hair 
which, he says, was unequalled for strength, clearness, and beauty. 
Before gut was commonly used, flies were dressed on single horse- 
hairs, and the fisher who could use these daintily must have en- 
joyed great advantages. Stoddart mentions the circumstance in 
The Angler’s Companion, published in Edinburgh in 1847. But 
was there ever such a case as this of a man finding a kingdom 
while he sought his father’s asses? If Sir Walter had not been 
rummaging for hooks, materials for fly-dressing, and horse-hair, 
probably there would have been no Waverley Novels. Therefore 
one may rejoice that the historical tackle came finally into the 
pious hands of Mr. Stoddart. 


°. * 

The Japanese have invented a ghostly game which may be 
commended to people tired of the monotony of thought-reading. 
It is the Game of a Hundred Wicks. A lamp with a hundred small 
wicks (fewer will do) is set in a darkling obscure corner of a house, 
just the sort of place which M. Pierre Loti’s Madame Chrysanthéme 
would have avoided. Then, in the pleasant light of lanterns in 
the drawing-room, the company begin to tell ghost-stories. Each, 
as he has told his tale, goes forth, and blows out one of the wicks 
in the lamp. At first it is all very well—who’s afraid? Nobody! 
But, when it comes to blowing out the last wicks after hearing 
about ninety ghost stories, ah, then it is a very different affair. 
Finally the last pilgrim sees ‘The spectre that appears when the 
lamp is going out,’ no common or garden spectre this, but a bogie 
of the most appalling character. Now, is this not a pleasant 
drawing-room game and well worth introducing? Probably the 
lamps can be bought at any of the Japanese shops. The spectre 
is shrouded, it is green, it has eyes that drop blood—‘ white-eyed 
phantoms weeping tears of blood’—and it is provided with horns 
and a grin. Its long hair hangs about it like a black winding 
sheet. Children’s parties attended. 


* * 
* 


People who wish to see a picture of the spectre who appears 
when the lamp is going out may consult M. Paul Sébillot’s Revue 
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des Traditions Populaires, May 1888, p.259.' Herein are other 
Japanese bogies, and plenty of pictures and good reading, 
Mélusine has my first love as a scientific folk-lore paper, but the 
pink Revue is very useful also, and very diverting. 


* * 
7 


What is written here about cricket has to go to press so early, 
that it seems stale and unprofitable. But art is immortal, and 
the M.C.C. has acquired a new work of Art in connection with 
cricket. This is a drawing in pencil on grey paper, representing 
a country game in the last century. The batsman (obviously a 
French peasant in a blouse) plays with a thick straight cudgel. 
The bowler, a bourgeois or gentleman, is as French in dress as 
he can be. The lookers-on are French in air and costume. The 
two notched stumps with one bail are only about six inches high, 
and the bowler appears to be ‘ knuckling’ the ball like a marble. 
I have very little doubt that the artist was Gravelot, the accom~- 
plished and admirable illustrator of the Contes Moraux of Mar- 
montel. Gravelot (born 1699) went to England in 1732, where 
he worked at designs for the jewellers and illustrated Gay’s Fables 
(1738) and Shakespeare (1744). He was an acquaintance of 
Garrick’s, and liked England well enough, till we were beaten at 
Fontenoy, when he thought he would be happier in his own country. 
He brought ‘the rare English distinction,’ says Baron Roger de 
Portalis, and very rare indeed that distinction was in our designers 
of illustrations. Look at Fielding’s Joseph Andrews and the 
absurd pictures, or compare Hogarth with Gravelot! However, I 
have little doubt from the date, the costume, and the style that in 
this sketch the M.C.C. possesses an original drawing of Gravelot’s, 
a graceful and early representation of our national game. Perhaps, 
with the permission of the club, somebody will have it engraved. 
Crayon retouché de plume was what Gravelot used in his sketches, 
with touches of red chalk, which are in the ornaments below the 
figures in the M.C.C. drawing. An account of the artist will be 
found in M. de Portalis’s Les Dessinateurs d’Illustrations au 
dia-hwitieme siecle (Morgand, Paris, 1877). 

* * 
me 

Another curious picture of a game, skittles, has been pointed 
out to me by Mr. Frederick Adams, in an initial letter of 7're 
Libri di Appiano (Venice, 1559). Two men are playing nine- 
pins, and, apparently, must have bowled rather ‘ round the corner,’ 

1 Maisonnenve et Ch. Leclerc, 25 Quai Voltaire, Paris, 
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On the subject of bowls and skittles and Sir Francis Drake, Mr. 
Adams sends, from a correspondent, the following curious note: 
* * 
* 


The story which is now accepted is that the renowned Admiral 
was engaged in a game at bowls when the news came that the 
Armada was in sight. My correspondent, who is a Devonian, says 
that when he was a child he used to hear repeated an old local 
tradition that the game Drake was playing was ‘keels,’! as the 
Devonshire people pronounce a word which elsewhere presents 
itself as ‘kails ’ (older spellings are keyles and kayles: ‘The re- 
sidue of the time they wear out at kayles or the like,’ as it ap- 
pears in a quotation from Carew’s Survey of Cornwall given by 
Latham). The tradition is that when the game was ended Drake 
picked up the ‘keels’ and threw them from the Hoe into the 
sea, when they forthwith turned into ships. Now ‘keels,’ by 
synecdoche, may be taken for ships; and the point put to me is 
this: Was the entire story suggested by a paronomasia, or only 
the latter part of it—the miracle? In other words, are the 
accepted historians right in describing the game as ‘bowls’? It 
is worth remarking that Sir Philip Sidney—who was in 1585 
suddenly recalled from Plymouth by the Queen’s mandate when 
he was on the point of sailing for America with Drake on a joint 
expedition against the Spaniards—alludes to the game in his 
poems: 

And now at keels they try a harmless chance. 


This shows that the game of skittles (keels or ninepins) was well 


known at the time, 


” * 
* 


Would that we could now get ships as rapidly as in the 
Devonian miracle! The eighty-eights are ominous years—but 
even patriotic politics are not admitted in this Ship. 

* * 
¥ 

If the following ballad is not a good ballad, I do not ktiow a 
ballad when I see it. But for the topography the author, Miss 
Werner, must be responsible: I know not Bodsbecklaw, nor 
Kidshielhaugh, nor Crosbie, though Croslea be familiar. The 
part fords play in Border ballad, as in Annan Water, is almost 
always melancholy, except when Buccleugh rides ‘the wan water’ 
to rescue Kinmont Willie. Methinks the Shirra himself would 

' The ball used in Devonshire is a true sphere, like the ball used in ‘ bowls,’ 
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have been pleased with these lines, though he would have doubted, 
as the rest of us may, whether three canny Elliots would have 
taken the water on an errand that might readily have been 
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deferred. 


* * 
* 


THE CROSSING OF THE TILL. 


Tweed said tae Till: 
‘ What gars ye rin sae still?’ 
Till said tae Tweed: 
* Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
An I rin slan— 
Yet where ye droon ae man 
I droon twa,’ 


At mirk midnight they mounted wi’ speed, 
Bound to cross the water of Tweed, 

Riding southward by moss and shaw,— 
Elliots three that were good at need.— 

Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


Bonnybel dwells on Cheviot-side ; 
Her castle is stately, her lands are wide— 
But her face is the fairest thing of a’,— 
To which of the three shall she be bride? 
Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


Their tryst was at noon on the Lily Lea— 
Jock and Walter from West Crosbie, 

And Gilbert that dwelt by the Kidshielhaugh, 
And she was to choose betwixt the three. 

Tweed droons ae man, and Till droons twa, 


Though the Lady Maude be fair to see, 
Twinned for her sake shall true hearts be 
Whose love has dwelt without stain or flaw ? 
They’ve ta’en an oath with their clasped hands three.—- 
Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


They stood by Tweed ere the dawn began, 
Swift and soughing the waters ran— 
Light laughed Gilbert of Kidshielhaugh,— 
‘ They say the river maun hae his man— 
But though Tweed get ane, we'll yet have twa!’ 
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*T was three from the Scottish bank did ride,— 
The drumly waters were deep and wide ; 

The snows were melting on Bodsbecklaw,— 
’*T was two that won to the further side. 

Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


Two are saved, though one be lost,— 
And the wind is bitter with yielding frost, 

And the lift is black with the sleet to fa’— 
And it’s many a mile or Till be crost : 

Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


‘ Jock, tis an ill night’s tryst we ride,— 

I doubt we'll never see Cheviot-side. 
Till runs deep wi’ the melting snaw,— 

The mosses are out and the moors are wide ! ’— 
And Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


‘ Now that Tweed has had his will, 
Never fear for the crossing of Till— 
Till that rins sae canny and slaw!’ 
Out spake Jock of the Crosbie Hill— 
But Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


‘ Tweed hath ta’en, and Till shall take— 
Brother, clasp hands for our old: love’s sake, 
Or Till cast keevils betwixt us twa! 
Which of the twain shall be maiden’s maik ?’ 
But Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa ! 


Over the tops of the sedges rank 
Till was swirling from brae to bank 

Smooth and white wi’ the melting snaw. 
Up to the shoulders the good grey sank. 

Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


Wat’s red roan was in by his side, 
Neck and neck they breasted the tide, 

The pale sunrise in the east they saw ;— 
They’ll win the bank with another stride. 

But Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 
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Chill and bitter the waters rolled— 

Jock is swept from his saddle-hold— 
‘Wat, it’s thou for the bride and a’!’ 

But the red roan plunged wi’ the cramp o’ the cold— 
Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


Swept down stream like a leaf from the tree, 
Swept on the Till to the Tweed and the sea, 
They caught and they clung in the stark deid-thraw, 
And Maude shall be bride to nane o’ the three. 
~ * Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


Twa deid men clasped breast to breast 

Till’s wan water washed to their rest ; 
Last o’ the Elliots’ o’ Crosbie Ha’! 

The kelpie keepeth the bravest and best. 
Tweed droons ae man, Till droons twa. 


A. WERNER. 


* * 
* 


The Crossing of Till was posted to me in October, and, by an 
accident in the direction, did not reach me till June 7. Mean- 


while I have lost the author’s address, and shall be much obliged 
if she will have the kindness to send it to me. 


A. LANG. 
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